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Harold Remembered 


IX WEEKS AGO, the “ In Memoriam ” 

column of a famous daily newspaper 

was enlivened by the following entry: 
“HAROLD OF ENGLAND.—Killed in 
action defending his country from the invader, 
14th October, 1066.” Although Harold was 
unquestionably a brave and able ruler, and 
no doubt believed that he was fighting for a 
just cause, we had not suspected that he 
still had loyal admirers nine centuries later, 
who were determined to keep his memory 
green; and we began to ask ourselves why 
certain national figures have so strong a hold 
on the modern imagination. Not only are 
wreaths regularly laid before the equestrian 
statue of Charles, the “‘ Martyr King,” 
while a Cromwell Society watches over the 
interests of the Great Protector; but, if the 
editors of History Today should happen to 
publish a critical reference to King Richard 
III, they can expect that a number of 
zealo.1s champions will spring up in the 
injur-d monarch’s defence. The question 
next arises whether historical partisanship 
shou i necessarily be frowned on by serious 
stud: its of the past; whether the historian’s 
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personal likes and dislikes are not an im- 
portant factor in the creation of every work 
of history. Gibbon, for example, loved the 
Antonines—partly because he felt that he 
himself would probably have flourished 
under their equable and harmonious sway— 
and his bias engendered a point of view that 
gave his masterpiece the literary shape it 
needed. Similarly, the attitude of personal 
admiration adopted by Whig historians to- 
wards the character of William III—a man. 
they assumed, of the same stamp, inspired 
by much the same ideals—contributed to the 
production of a notable series of books on 
the political dramas of the later seventeenth 
century. Even today the periods that excite 
an historian are the periods in which he feels 
most at home, where he encounters a suc- 
cession of men and women who, besides 
arousing his intellectual curiosity, stimulate 
his imaginative sympathy. So long as the 
writing of history remains an art, the his- 
torical writer cannot exclude emotion; for it 
is the element that may help him to co- 
ordinate his facts in a literary edifice that 
will stand the test of time. 
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Garibaldi’s 
Englishman 


THE STORY OF 
COLONEL 
JOHN PEARD 


The most intrepid of the Italian 


Liberator’s English volunteers. 


By W. BARING PEMBERTON 


S THE CENTENARY OF THE Unification of 
Ata approaches, thoughts both there 

and in Britain will be turning to those 
men who helped to bring about that long and 
eagerly awaited achievement. Much will be 
said of Mazzini, who founded the Young Italy 
secret society, more of Cavour, who directed 
the movement, but he who will deservedly be 
honoured most will be Guiseppi Garibaldi, 
whose inspiration, leadership and daring com- 
pleted the work when Louis Napoleon with- 
drew from the fight and Cavour hesitated. In 
these celebrations some thought should be 
spared for that small band of Englishmen who, 
actuated partly by love of adventure, partly by 
hatred of oppression, were willing to exchange 
the solid comforts of mid-Victorian England 
or the dangers and hardships of a cause entirely 
uncor nected with their own country. On the 
utconne of the struggle these men may not 
nave | ad very much effect—United Italy must 
lave ‘ ome regardless of foreign assistance; but 
Britis. genius for improvisation, its detach- 
ment n moments of crisis, are qualities that 
anc and should not be forgotten when the 


By courtesy of the Autt 

** He has only to say ‘ Avanti’ and ‘ Viva Garibaldi 

will rise from our hearts; ’” COLONEL PEARD, writing of 

his General in 1859. Engraving from the Illustrated 
London News 


> 


full story of the Risorgimento is being told. 
Of this band of volunteers none was more 
intrepid, certainly none more colourful than 
John Peard. Others, notably that rather 
mysterious figure Colonel Dunne, Captain 
Wyndham and Sergeant Dowling,’ performed 
more constructive work in the organizing and 
training of Italian patriots, but it was Peard who 
caught the eye of the public, British as well as 
Italian, and fired its imagination. Only on him 


1 Nicknamed “ Milordo,” Dunne was a tall, 
handsome, romantic figure. There is a photograph 
of him in Trevelyan’s Garibaldi and the making of 
Italy, where the author likens him to Nicholson and 
Gordon in his possessing that mysterious power of 
inspiring “‘ confidence, discipline and courage into 
untrained races.”” He had shown this ability when in 
the Crimean War he had been given charge of 
Turkish levies. Later he quitted the British army, 
apparently in anger or disgust, and thereafter he 
seems to have had no kindly feelings either for his 
country or his countrymen. He opposed the recruit- 
ing of British volunteers. His so-called ‘ English 
Regiment ” was entirely composed of Sicilians with 
only a sprinkling of British-born officers. 

Very little is known about Wyndham. He was an 
Englishman but had served in the Austrian army. 
He was one of Dunne’s Officers. 

Dowling had been a sergeant in the Royal 
Artillery and had seen service before Sebastopol. 





did it bestow the name “ Garibaldi’s English- 
man.” 

John Peard came from the right stock, if 
there is anything in heredity. To be Captain 
of a man-of-war under the eye of Nelson was as 
exacting a test as any naval officer could under- 
go. Through it Peard’s father had passed when, 
in command of Success off Cape Passaro, he had 
alone and on his own initiative attacked the 
vastly more heavily armed Généreux, thus con- 
tributing to her capture and earning the special 
commendation of Lord Nelson. To him in 
retirement at Fowey was born in 1811 John 
Whitehead, the sécond of his two sons. The 
elder in due course followed his father’s pro- 
fession, but John was earmarked for the law. 
Consequently, after attending King’s School, 
Ottery St. Mary, he went up to Oxford, enter- 
ing Exeter College like so many West country- 
men. By this time he was over six feet in 


height, endowed with extraordinary muscular 
strength and the shoulders, it was said, of a 
bull, deep-chested and weighing over fourteen 
stone. Although after three years he duly took 


his degree, he left his mark at the Uni 
elsewhere than in the Examination S: 

It was to be found in his College hall, wi 
Gaudy Nights he had been known to tos 

a two-quart loving cup without a he 

on the river where he pulled one of th 
celebrated oars of his day—he woul 
doubtedly have rowed for Oxford had ther 
been a boat-race in his time; and finally in the 
city itself, where his name as an iron-fisted boxer 
struck terror into the hearts of its roughs .n any 
town and gown affray. Yet Peard was no 
lubberly Lumpkin. He was both gifted and 
versatile, performing with grace and excellence 
anything to which he turned his hand, whether 
it was sketching or woodcarving, sailing a boat 
or learning a language. 

To a man of Peard’s athletic frame and 
energy the confines of the Inns of Court—he 
was called to the Bar by the Inner Temple— 
must have seemed cramping. It is possible 
that the habit of European travel which deve- 
loped after his marriage in 1838 served as a 
contrast to a humdrum existence in term-time 


Contemporary Staffordshire figures of GARIBALDI and PEARD 
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What -ver the cause, his visits to Italy were to 
have mportant consequences. In the cities of 
Lombardo-Venetia, in the Rome of Pius IX 
where his eldest daughter was born, in the 
Naples of Bomba where in Gladstone’s tre- 
mendous phrase “the negation of God had 
been erected into a system of government,” he 
learnt to abhor Italy’s obscurantist and alien 
rulers. When at last in 1859 a war for their 
expulsion was begun, his mind was instantly 
determined. Abandoning his practice and 
bidding farewell to his family, he set out at the 
age of forty-eight for Northern Italy, where 
Piedmont in alliance with France was battling 
to drive the Austrians back to the Adriatic. 
Finding his services declined by a buckram 
Ministry of War, he continued on to the camp 
of Garibaldi at Pontestura, where all that was 
required of a volunteer was enthusiasm and 
courage, a readiness to do anything, to suffer 
anything, all for three-halfpence a day. There, 
among that eager crowd assembled about 
Garibaldi of lawyers, students and truant 
schoolboys, of poets, writers and shop-assist- 
ints, all poorly armed—the bayonet being their 
only effective weapon—the appearance of this 
English knight-errant could hardly fail to be 
impressive. To begin with, he wore a magni- 
fient beard, his bearing was dignified, his 
manner on all occasions betrayed that aplomb 
attributed by continentals to his nation, he 
spoke Italian fluently and, above all, he trailed 
a deer-stalking rifle of the most expensive and 
up-to-date design. Moreover, he took orders 
from no one, he attached himself to no unit: 
his sole concern was to be wherever there was 
fighting. And into this he went, at first dressed 
in civilian clothes. Only when the serious con- 
sequeiices were pointed out to him—the 
Ost D-utsche Post announced that he would be 
hange | if captured—did he consent to wear a 
uniform. It was that of the Duke of Cornwall’s 
Rang: rs, a volunteer regiment in which he held 
a Cap ain’s commission. 

Pe rd was soon given a chance of showing his 
mettl . A rapid stream had to be crossed on a 
solita.; tree trunk and some men had already 
tumb -d in when he arrived with all his massive 
weig! and carrying on his back a knapsack 
weig! ng fifty pounds. Conscious that critical 
eyes ere upon him and his reputation was in 


the balance, he flung up his head and marched 
across as if on parade although, as he confided 
to his diary, expecting to slip off every instant. 
Obviously in a man at once so fearless and un- 
conventional there was much that appealed to 
the rugged Garibaldi and between the two there 
soon developed mutual esteem and enduring 
friendship. 

All through the early summer of 1859, Peard 
under his heavy pack marched with the three 
thousand or more Cacciatori delle Alpi on the 
left flank of the Franco-Piedmontese army. 
Only once when “ the skin walked off his feet ” 
did he consent, at Garibaldi’s command, to 
mount a horse. As they fought their way 
through Varese and on to Como and the 
Valtelline, he was invariably conspicuous with 
his deadly rifle, but came through scatheless. 
In the end it was the uniform not the wearer 
that proved a casualty. At Como repairs to his 
tunic became imperative, but the Comascene 
tailor who did the work declined to accept any 
payment, saying “ Allow me the pleasure of 
rendering assistance to one of our liberators.” 
More by such acts as this, Peard noted in his 
journal, than by grand fétings were revealed the 
true feelings of the people they were liberating 
from a foreign yoke. 

It was during the North Italian campaign 
that Peard first became known as Garibaldi’s 
Englishman and something of a Peard legend 
was created. It was that of a cool, dispassionate 
Englishman, the bearer of a charmed life, every 
inch a gentleman and a marksman of the 
highest order, who calmly entered in a little 
black book that he carried a tally of every 
Austrian killed or winged by his terrible rifle. 
It was good newspaper copy: in fact, it was 
largely the creation of the Daily News war 
correspondent. Unfortunately for him, it was 
not wholly true, its most important and pic- 
turesque detail being hotly denied by Peard 
himself. ‘I have (he wrote) never marked 
down any Austrian ‘dead’ or ‘ uncertain’ 
and never showed anyone my book for the 
simple reason that I had none to show.” 

In his dispatches home and as part of the 
legend, the same correspondent had hinted that 
Peard was really indifferent to the Italian cause 
and that he fought like the Condottiere of old, 
not indeed for gain, but merely out of love of 








Charge of the Neapolitan cavalry upon Garibaldi’s troops before Capua, September 19th, 1860; 
the cloaked figure on the right is COLONEL PEARD; from the Illustrated London News 


sport and danger. This touched Peard on the 
raw and led him to make a confession of faith. 
“* Not only is the oppression and tyranny of the 
Austrian rule such that in England it can be 
neither conceived nor credited, but the gross 
brutalities exercised towards the persons of the 
Italians of both sexes are such as to be execrated 
by all civilized nations. It has been my pride to 
carry my rifle in the ranks of the Italian army 
and still greater to have served under and won 
the friendship of such a man as Guiseppe 
Garibaldi. I have followed my General 
through the plains and mountains of Upper 
Italy and will continue to follow him as long 
as he draws his sword for this noble-hearted 
people. . . . He has only to say ‘ Avanti’ and 
the cry that has so often carried panic into the 
enemy’s ranks, ‘ Viva Garibaldi’ will rise from 
our hearts.” 

These words were written in the months 
succeeding the unpopular Peace of Villafranca, 
which left the whole of Venetia in Austrian 
hands. Perhaps because Peard suspected that 


this could be only an armistice and before 
very long that rousing word would come from 
Garibaldi, he did not return home. _ Instead, 
during the remainder of the year and the early 
months of 1860, he rambled in and about 
Central Italy, enjoying the beauty of the 
scenery, collecting natural history specimens 
and filling his sketch-books with drawings. Itis 
clear that he had lost touch for the time with 
Garibaldi on Caprera and knew nothing of the 
plans that were making. Otherwise he would 
hardly have been in Florence when, early in 
May, the news came that the General—lie was 
shortly to assume the title of Dictator—had 
sailed from Genoa with his famous Thousand 
bound for Sicily. Next morning Peard ws off. 

Landing with the second wave of volt ateers 
at the Sicilian port of Castellamare after ©n un- 
comfortable but not uneventful voyage, Peard 
made at once for Garibaldi’s Headqu :rters. 
When they had parted after Villafran a the 
General had clasped him by the hand, =lling 
him “I am no longer His Excellency, | it we 
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ends.” He now received him, to the 
r of his staff, with a full embrace and not 

with the customary extension of a hand 
issed. A small company of riflemen was 
1im, who were equipped with Mr. Colt’s 
“revolver rifle,’ as a contribution to 
ause from the inventor. That this proved 
ion a weapon of equivocal value, leaking 
badly at the breach and scorching its users, 
does nothing to detract from the signal honour 
paid to Peard. 

Palermo had been captured before Peard’s 
arrival, but he was in time for the advance on 
Messina. Barring the road between the two 
towns lay Milazzo, with its fortress, and at 
dawn on July 20th began the battle for its 
capture. As the great heat of high summer 
developed, the fighting grew more savage and 
more exhausting, but Peard’s iron constitution 
seemed as resistant to strain as to temperature. 
At one point he and his company had pressed 
on so ardently that they found themselves be- 
tween opposing fires and had to retreat. Their 
moment of real distinction, however, came at 
the last bridge before the town. It was early 
afternoon and, after hours of fighting under a 
Sicilian sun, the patriots were worn out and 
disorganized. While they rested and refreshed 
themselves, Peard’s company, stationed both 
on and under the bridge, held off with some 
loss repeated Neapolitan attacks. When two 
hours later the assault was resumed, the town 
was speedily carried. For his services that day, 
Peard was promoted to the rank of colonel. 
But the first thing he did on entering the town 
was to plunge into the sea. 

While the conquest of Sicily was proceeding, 
Peard and his company of riflemen had in- 
variably been at the head of the advancing 
troops and he himself acted under orders of a 
superior. When the Straits of Messina were 
reached they were for some reason not chosen 
to accompany the first expedition across to the 
mainand. This was enough for Peard. He 
thre. up his command, shouldered his rifle 
and attached himself in a very unofficial 
capacity to Garibaldi’s staff. This at least 
ensu' ed that he was always where he wanted to 
be— a the forefront of the patriot army as it 
mov i up the toe of Italy. In company with an 
intre id American named Nast, who con- 
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stituted himself his aide-de-camp, and Gallenza, 
The Times correspondent, he spent the next few 
weeks in a manner that would be fantastic in 
modern warfare. Sometimes with, sometimes 
independently of Garibaldi’s staff, but never 
without some lurking danger, they scaled 
mountain sides, crossed ravines, passed through 
the chestnut forests and the magnificent scenery 
of Calabria, sleeping anywhere, in the open, in 
some squalid inn or a syndic’s house. 

It was never easy to keep up with the 
Dictator, but on two occasions, at least, Peard 
discovered himself to be ahead of the advancing 
columns and on both there were surprising and 
rather important consequences. The first was 
at Soveria where, accompanied by Dowling 
and three Calabrese, he emerged from a vine- 
yard into the midst of ten thousand Neapolitan 
troops. It was a situation in which, as he 
whispered to Dowling, hesitation would be fatal 
and impudence their only chance. Passing with 
feigned unconcern through a battery of formi- 
dable guns, he approached the nearest officer 
and demanded to be taken to Headquarters. 
Led into the presence of General Ghio, he 
brazenly declared that the Neapolitan position 
was untenable because it was surrounded by 
Garibaldini and that his own men were so dis- 
affected that they were already crying out 
“Viva Garibaldi!” This last item of intel- 
ligence General Ghio was not disposed to 
believe—with what justification Peard himself 
was shortly to learn—but the news that the 
Dictator was at hand, although not so near as 
Peard would have him think, was enough. 
Telling Peard not to talk so loudly in the 
presence of the men, he instructed one of his 
officers to accompany Dowling back to Gari- 
baldi. When soon after that Peard set out on 
his return, he was nearly torn to pieces by the 
infuriated troops. Only the intervention of 
some Neapolitan officers saved his life. Despite 
this show of spirit, the terms of surrender were 
meekly signed later that day and one of the 
last armies between Garibaldi and Naples 
melted away. 

The second incident occurred about a week 
later and this time to sheer effrontery was added 
an infusion of opera bouffe. Except that both 
men were bearded, there was little resemblance 
between Peard and Garibaldi; but between 





Peard and the popular conception of Garibaldi 
there was a very strong likeness indeed. It was 
therefore not surprising that when he and his 
companions entered the village of Auletta, not 
far from the hills above Salerno, it was pro- 
claimed from the housetops that Garibaldi had 
arrived. Once started, the news raced over the 
countryside like a forest fire. It was idle for 
Peard to deny the report: the populace merely 
smiled politely and knew better. And so 
deputations arrived with fulsome addresses, 
there was much kissing of hands, there were 
illuminations as night fell, bells were rung and 
even the Te Deum was sung in church. Next 
morning the whole way from Auletta to Eboli 
was a pseudo-Garibaldean procession. The 
slightest halt brought crowds swirling round 
Peard’s carriage in an hysterical endeavour to 
kiss his hands. At one place enthusiasm reached 


Surrender of the Neapolitan troops at Soveria, Calabria, September 1860, when Colonel Peard’s 
bravura carried the day; from the Illustrated London News 


what he himself called “an excessive bit of 
; blasphemy,” when a priest fell on his knees and 
hailed him as a second Jesus Christ. 
Disconcerting, even irksome, as had been 
these popular manifestations, when Ebo!: was 
reached Peard was able to exploit them at once 
humorously and practically. Learning thet the 
local post office was still connected by tele- 
graph with Naples and with Salerno, \ here 
General Scotti was in command, Peard um- 
moned before him the trembling postm aster 
and his record book of telegrams. Tl : on 
inspection revealed that the last outgoing nes- 
sage had informed Naples of Garibaldi’s « rival 
in the town and that the last incoming tele sam, 
received only an hour earlier, had been rom 
Scotti asking for information about G eral 
Calderelli’s brigade, which was supposed 0 be 
holding up the advancing army. With r agni- 








ern mm!) 


ficen. audacity, Peard, still in the rdéle of 
Gari aldi, now began dictating telegrams. The 
first old Scotti, quite inaccurately, that Cal- 
dere i had deserted and, having joined Gari- 
bald:, was moving on Naples. A second tele- 
gram, in much the same terms, was dispatched 
to the authorities in the capital itself. A third 

cent to a general, influential and weli known 
in government circles, informing him that 
Garibaldi was at Ebdoli with ten thousand men. 
that landings were hourly expected at Salerno 
and in the Bay of Naples and concluding with a 
prayer that he would forsake a sinking cause. 
It was signed by Gallenza, the General’s 
personal friend. A fourth telegram to the 
mayor of Salerno ordered rations and supplies 
to be prepared, and this was followed by a fifth 
blandly announcing that Garibaldi—that is, 
Peard—would enter the town at 5 a.m. on the 
morrow. 

When one of his companions queried the 
point of all this masquerade, arguing that none 
could be so foolish as to be taken in, Peard’s 
reply was emphatic: “ You will see. It will 


frighten them to death and tomorrow they will 
evacuate Salerno.” 

He was right. Peard’s telegraphic warfare 
was a complete success. As he had expeeted, 
within an hour or so of their being received, the 
gist of his telegrams was all over Naples. The 
news, especially of Calderelli’s defection, threw 
the government into near panic, confirmed the 
King in his decision not to defend Naples and 
hastened his departure from Gaeta. At Salerno 
there was consternation at the supposed 
proximity of Garibaldi and this was followed by 
the evacuation of its troops. When the pseudo- 
Garibaldi entered the place at dawn it was to 
the uninhibited enthusiasm of the crowd and 
the ringing cries of “‘ Viva Garibaldi!” 

Embarrassing as this mistaken identity had 
become, it was now more than ever essential for 
Peard to preserve the illusion until the real 
Garibaldi appeared. While all that morning he 
was repeatedly appearing on the balcony of the 
syndic’s house before cheering crowds, holding 
receptions and having his hands endlessly 
kissed, Nast was going hot foot back to Garibaldi 


Mansell Collection 


GARIBALDI cutting down a captain of Neapolitan cavalry after a charge made near the bridge of 
Milazzo in Sicily, Fuly 1860; from the Illustrated London News 
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urging him to press on as fast as possible. The 
Dictator, whose simple humour had already 
been diverted by hearing of Peard’s impersona- 
tion at Auletta, was delighted by this further 
exploit. As he descended from his carriage that 
evening, he swept off his hat and, advancing on 
Peard, exclaimed jocosely “ Viva Garibaldi!” 
So you have stolen my name again! ” 

The next day Naples was entered and for 
three weeks little is known of Peard’s activities. 
He is reported to have attended the opera in a 
private capacity, but to have been recognized by 
some naval officers, invited into their box and 
given an ovation, the entire audience rising to 
their feet and giving three cheers for himself and 
Queen Victoria. At the battle of the Volturno 
in the first days of October, Peard fought as he 
had done in Northern Italy, unattached, 
subject to no orders, but using his rifle to great 
effect and always conspicuous where the fight- 
ing was fiercest. On his return to Naples, he 
was given command of the newly landed British 
Legion. This appointment, intended by 
Garibaldi to be a worthy reward, was neverthe- 
less mistaken. Of the Legion’s six hundred 


men, only about half were disinterested en- 
thusiasts for Italian independence or old 


soldiers inured to discipline, the remainder had 
been recruited from the slums of London and 
Glasgow. Their riotous behaviour, and mani- 
fest purpose of getting as much profit out of 
their volunteering with the last possible res- 
traint and discomfort, caused the Legion as a 
whole to be quite unsuited for a commander of 
Peard’s austerity and unselfish devotion to the 
cause. His reactions were forthright, disparag- 
ing but not altogether quite fair. ‘“‘ The honour 
of having a command,” he wrote, “ is all very 
well, but the trouble and worry are unspeak- 
able. I have had such a set under me that it 
was enough to rile the sweetest tempered man. 
Volunteers may be very well in their way. I 
doubt not their efficiency in repelling an attack 
in their own country. But defend me from ever 
again commanding a brigade of English volun- 
teers in a foreign country. As to the officers 
many were most mutinous and some something 
worse.” Yet in what little fighting remained to 
be done after their landing, these same officers 
and men, whose courage as opposed to conduct 
was never in question, gave a fine account of 


themselves, even earning a s ecial tribute { om 
Garibaldi. 

Peard’s prayer regarding the comman«. of 
English volunteers abroad was soon answe-ed, 
With the ending of the war and the unitin « of 
the kingdoms of Piedmont and Naples his life 
of action and adventure was over. He returned 
to England not, one feels, altogether happy as 
regards his late chief. “Poor Garibaldi is 
made a tool of by a set of designing intriguers, 
who will sacrifice him at any moment. He is 
too honest to see or believe of dishonesty in 
others. He had no judgment of character. He 
has been surrounded by a set of blacklegs and 
swindlers, many among them, I regret to say, 
English.” Peard settled down in Cornwall 
where, four years later, he entertained Gari- 
baldi on his visit to England. It was the last 
time they ever met. Peard became a Justice of 
the Peace and in 1869 he was made Sheriff of 
the county. He died from a paralytic stroke at 
his home, Trenython, Par, on November 21st, 
1880, aged sixty-nine. 

In his lifetime John Peard’s only visible 
reward for his devoted services to Italy was the 
Cross of Valour presented to him by King 
Victor Emmanuel. It was not until more than 
twenty years after his death that his bust—a 
very poor likeness—was placed on the Jani- 
culum hard by the mighty statue of Garibaldi. 
Nothing more, no street, no square, no monu- 
ment in Rome or Naples reminds an Italian of 
the great Englishman who in the words of a 
survivor—into the present century—of the 
Immortal Thousand “ was one of the most 
interesting figures amongst the lovers of Italy 
who came to fight for us . . . (who) made, 2s it 
were, a body of men in himself, for his infal! ible 
rifle was as good as a company compared ‘vith 
our troops armed with bad old muskets fit «nly 
for the scrap heap.” 

In England fame came to Peard in a ra he 
different form, but one which to Victo: 
was an incontestable proof of distinction. 
was reproduced in brightly coloured Stafi © 
shire pottery, once standing on the same 
as Garibaldi and once by himself, mou: 
wearing—incongruously—a cocked hat, t 
breeches and knee boots. Peard himself p 
ably wished for no higher fame than t 
styled simply “‘ Garibaldi’s Englishman.” 
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[he Battle of Valcour Island 


In the autumn of 1776 Benedict 
Arnold, whose name in American annals is 
mv synonymous with treachery, saved 
the embattled Colonies from a 
crushing British-Canadian blow by his 
gallant naval delaying action upon 


the waters of Lake Champlain. 


By JOHN A. BARTON 


SIR GUY CARLETON (1724-1808), /ater Lord Dorchester; 
Governor of Canada during the American Revolution 


American Heritag by courtesy of Lt.-Col. the 


“ That the Americans were strong enough to 
impose the capitulation of Saratoga was due to 
the invaluable year of delay secured to them in 
1776 by their little navy on Lake Champlain, 
created by the indomitable energy and handled 
with the indomitable courage of the traitor, 
Benedict Arnold.” 


CAPTAIN ALFRED THAYER MAHAN 


a clumsy flotilla of sixteen American 

ships creaked in the lee of Valcour 
Island on Lake Champlain. A courageous army 
officer limped about the deck of his flagship, 
the Congress, impatient for the first sign of the 
Bri'ish squadron that was advancing with 
ass''rance into his prepared ambush. Sir Guy 
Car eton was coming; the far-sighted British 
Go ernor of Canada who, within a few hours, 
wo ld try to force the northern gateway to the 
col nies with the largest naval force yet 
ass mbled in American waters: a squadron of 


(): THE MORNING OF OCTOBER IITH, 1776; 


ord Dorct 


twenty-five heavily armed ships, hundreds of 
bateaux to transport troops and supplies, and 
canoe-loads of fanatical Indians. The only 
obstacle in his way was one of America’s most 
erratic and least loved military figures, Benedict 
Arnold. 

Arnold and Carleton had met before. In the 
winter of 1775, an American expedition ven- 
tured into Canada in a bold but abortive 
attempt to wrest control of the province from 
the British. The hardships involved in bringing 
more than a thousand men through trackless 
wilderness had been almost insurmountable, 
and Arnold’s broken army was decisively beaten 
beneath the very walls of Quebec. His bullet- 
scarred leg was a permanent reminder of 
Carleton’s ability as a soldier. The following 
June, another American army, under the com- 
mand of General Sullivan, again invaded 
Canada. The British were engaged at Quebec, 
and at Three Rivers, with the same disastrous 
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** God Bless Our Armes”’; a patriotic water-colour of 1776, showing (centre, above) silhouettes of 
BENEDICT ARNOLD and two of his captains; (below) some of the American vessels that took part in 
the battle of Valcour Island 


result. Sullivan’s shattered brigades were 
driven back to Fort Ticonderoga, and the way 
seemed clear for Carleton to move down the 
Champlain-Hudson passageway in a sweeping 
drive to join the British forces advancing on 
Albany, and break the back of colonial 
resistance. 

But early in July, a memorable conference 
was held between General Schuyler, com- 
mander of the Northern Armies; Horatio 
Gates, his second in command; the Prussian, 
de Woedtke; Sullivan, and Arnold. All were 
agreed that it would be folly to attempt to stop 
Carleton with the three thousand sick and 
exhausted troops left from the Canadian fiasco. 
Frustrated by the beatings they had taken, 
hindered by a vacillating Congress in their 
efforts to get fresh troops and supplies, the 
Council appeared ready to order a full-scale 
retreat upon Albany, leaving the Lake and the 
entire North American defence system to the 
enemy. 


It was then that Arnold proposed his daring 


and deceptively simple plan. Carleton, he 
argued, was at St. Johns in Quebec with eight 
thousand troops waiting to swoop down and 
take over all of New England. Arnold warmed 
to his argument; stressing that Carleton, aware 
of the difficulties of an overland troop move- 
ment through the swamps and forests that 
bordered Lake Champlain and the upper 
reaches of the Hudson, and convinced of an 
easy passage down the Lake, was at ‘hat 
moment collecting transports and bateaux 
his troops. But, if he learned that the Ameri 
were going to contest his passage with 
armed fleet, he would have to build wars! 
and that would take time. Arnold backec 
plan with a promise; if the Council agreed 
gave him what he needed, he would « 
Carleton until the cold set in and forced 
back into winter quarters in Montreal. 
Americans would therefore have until the 
lowing spring to rebuild their armies, ga 
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sup} ies and money, plan new tactics and 
strai gies, and hope they might still win. In 
earl: r days Arnold had owned and captained a 
ship plying the coastal trade routes. It hardly 
qua! fied him as an admiral; but such was his 
logi and persuasive ability, that when he 
requested command of the puny fleet anchored 
benath the walls of Fort Ticonderoga the 
Cou.cil agreed. 

Ii July, Arnold had four ships at his dis- 
posal; the sloop Enterprise, taken during the 
capture of Ticonderoga in the previous May; 
the schooner Royal Savage, taken at Quebec 
the winter before; and the schooners Revenge 
and Liberty. Horatio Gates referred to them as 
“The American Navy,” but they were small 
and lightly-gunned, and Arnold knew that 
much more was required before any serious 
attempt could be made to stop the British. He 
needed anything that could be built in a hurry 
and mount a cannon, and he had to start from 
scratch. The woods were full of timber, but 
there were no axes. Planks lay waiting to be 
shaped and joined, and he had three thousand 
derelict men, whose main problem was simply 
to stay alive. In near desperation, he turned to 
the few men in the colonies who could be 
counted on to help. From Schuyler in Albany, 
and Trumbull in Connecticut, came more than 
two thousand axes. Quantities of nails and tar 
and canvas began to trickle in, but the supply 
was scant and erratic. A boatyard was set up in 
Skenesboro, and the rusty sawmills at Ticon- 
deroga and Crown Point were set to humming 
again. The destitute army was scraped for men 
who knew anything at all about rigging and 
caulking and cooking and gunnery. Anyone 
strong enough to swing an axe or drive a nail 
was set to work. Then a small miracle occurred. 
The word had spread about Arnold’s desperate 
need. Men began to dribble in from Connec- 
ticut, Maine, Massachusetts, Rhode Island; 
sonic from as far off as Pennsylvania. Not many 
could be pulled away from the high-paying 
shi» yards of New England, but those that came 
were trained men, skilled in sailmaking, and 
cut ing and fitting wood; men who could build 
shis. And slowly in the wilderness a fleet 
bes in to grow. 

'y early August, Arnold knew that Carleton 

at St. Johns with three large ships ready for 


action: the schooners Maria and Carleton, 
and a three-masted giant, the Inflexible, which 
by itself could have blasted his entire fleet out 
of the water. He had to build faster, lighter 
ships which could outmanoeuvre and outrun 
Carleton’s more cumbersome vessels. The 
next step was to find a position of strength, 
well-hidden and difficult to reach, so that 
Carleton would be unable to concentrate his 
entire striking force in a major attack. 

For the first part of his plan, Arnold chose 
to build a peculiar vessel called a row-galley. 
It was about seventy feet long, and eighteen 
in the beam, fitted with eighteen pairs of oars 
and carrying a complement of eighty men. The 
galleys were two-masted with triangular rigs, 
similar to the small ships that still ply the 
Mediterranean coastal waters. They looked 
strangely out of place in that harsh northern 
country, but they were ideally suited for their 
purpose. Two factors governed Arnold’s 
choice: he was extremely short of trained sea- 
men, and row-galleys were easy to handle, 
even for amateurs. They were also extremely 
mobile; should the wind drop or turn, there 
would be thirty-six arms to pull them to safety. 
Secondly, there was no time in which to build 
anything larger or stronger; and he was badly 
in need of time to teach his recruits the in- 
tricacies of sailing and gunnery. He complained 
to Gates that he had “. . . a wretched, motley 
crew ... few of them ever wet with salt water.” 

By August 2oth, his fleet totalled eleven 
ships: the four he began with, plus the cutter 
Lee, and six gondolas; clumsy, flat-bottomed 
boats, the sole advantage of which was that they 
could also be built in a ‘hurry, mount two 9- 
pounders and one 12-pounder, and carry a crew 
of forty-five men. On the open water they 
wallowed about, but at least they had fire- 
power, and at the last they were expendable. 
Early in October, five more ships were to join 
the fleet: the row-galleys Trumbull, Washington, 
and the Congress, which he chose for his flag- 
ship; and three gondolas: Fersey, Success, and 
Liberty. Another row-galley, the Gates, was 
still unfinished at the time of the battle. But 
now he had to mould his small armada into a 
weapon that could effect his purpose. 

Arnold set sail from Crown Point on August 
24th. For a month he cruised the length and 





breadth of Lake Champlain. The time was well 
spent. He taught his crews the rudiments of 
seamanship, gunnery and tactics. They learned 
to respect the discipline of the sea, which 
strengthened them and gave them something 
of his own pride and courage. He spent seven 
weeks welding seven hundred amateurs into a 
unit that was ready to fight and not count the 
cost. By September 23rd, Arnold felt he was 
as well prepared as he ever would be, and 
dropped anchor at the spot where he had 
elected to meet Carleton—Valcour Island. 

By choosing Valcour as the site for the com- 
ing battle, Arnold showed himself to be a 
masterly tactician. The island lies south of the 
Canadian border, ten miles below Cumberland 
Head. About two miles long and less than a 
mile wide, it was heavily wooded, and at some 
points rose almost two hundred feet above the 
level of the lake. Along its western side lies 
the New York shore, which juts into the lake, 
forming a protected pocket a short distance 
above the northern tip of the island. The 
treacherous, rocky-bottomed channel between 
the island and the mainland was happily un- 
suitable for ships the size and weight of 
Carleton’s. 

As early as August, Arnold had sent men to 
take soundings of the waters surrounding 
Valcour. He reasoned that if he hid his ships 
in that protected anchorage, he would be 
covered on two counts: his right flank would be 
protected by a dangerous channel, which no 
captain in his right mind would dare navigate; 
and nothing could be seen by ships coming 
from the north. Carleton would have to skirt 
the eastern shore of the island, run its entire 
length, and then find Arnold behind him. 
The prevailing wind was northerly, which 
meant that, once past the island, the entire 
British squadron would have to turn and beat 
upwind, coming at him piecemeal, their battle 
order shattered. That was just what Arnold 
wanted. A ship-for-ship battle in the grand 
manner was out of the question. Carleton, it 
was true, might simply stand off, surround the 
island and try to starve him out into the open, 
without risking a ship or aman. There was also 
a chance that he might sail past the island 
without ever discovering that Arnold was there, 
so leaving the way clear for a swift dash north- 


ward to St. Johns, and the destruction o. his 
lightly defended base of supplies. But Ar old 
counted on the shortage of time. Carletor 1ad 
to find him before the snows came, or gi’ 
any hope for a successful invasion that ye 


While Arnold was busy at Ticonde 
Carleton was by no means idle at St. Jo. 
He had planned to move his forces by 
August, cut through the American de! 
system and occupy all New England bc! 
winter. But now he had to beat Arnold a 
own game and build a fleet big enough to c 
anyone who dared think of resisting. Carle 
was a rare soldier and a fine tactician. He 
immediately that the American fleet, however 
small, posed a threat, and ordered a close watch 
to be kept on its activities. 

In many respects, the entire plan of opera- 
tion was remarkably simple and easily under- 
stood by both sides. There was little room for 
speculation or surprise, except for the one that 
Arnold was preparing. Carleton’s plan em- 
braced the age-old principle of warfare—divide 
and conquer. He meant to move his army down 
the Hudson to Albany and join Sir William 
Howe in a swift attack that would neatly split 
the northern from the southern colonies. 

But if Arnold had problems, so did Carleton. 
Behind him, at Quebec, were two schooners: 
the Maria, mounting fourteen 6-pounders ; the 
Carleton, with twelve 6-pounders, and the 
majestic 18-gun Inflexible. There was only one 
drawback. The ships could be sailed as far as 
Chambly, but between Chambly and St. Johns 
lay the Richelieu, a treacherous ten miles of 
shoals, falls, and narrows. There was no way to 
bring the ships up river, and it was clearly im- 
possible to carry them in one piece through that 
wild country. The only thing to do was take 
them apart timber by block, gun by mast, and 
carry the pieces overland to St. Johns where 
they could be reassembled. It was a valiant 
effort, but it cost Carleton a precious month. 
In spite of this, fate seemed to be with the 
British. For them there were no shortages, no 
lack of trained men. There was the Br'tish 
fleet and every town on the St. Lawrenc = to 
draw on for whatever was needed. [| om 
England had come ten dismantled gunb 
each one strong enough to carry a 9-pou 
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Arno!d s fleet, anchored in the channel between Valcour Island and the mainland of New York state, 


on Lake Champlain. 
upwind. 


in its bow. Carleton promptly built ten more. 
In addition, his crews turned out a giant flat- 
bottomed tub, the Thunderer, which carried 
three hundred men, six 12-pounders and six 
24-pounders; also some thirty long-boats and 
about four hundred bateaux for troops and 
baggage. Another vessel, captured during 
Arnold’s drive into Canada the year before, 
was refitted and appropriately renamed, Loyal 
Convert. 

In June, Carleton had eight thousand men 
under his command; in September, he was 
joined by Baron von Riedesel with five thousand 
German mercenaries, bringing his total force 
to thirteen thousand effectives. By October 4th 
he vas ready. As anxious as Arnold, he also 
knew that he would have to strike soon or be 
forc:d to pull back to Montreal until the fol- 
low ng spring. For six weeks his scouts had 
bee alert to Arnold’s every move on the lake. 
He vas reported at anchor in Buttonmould Bay, 
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From this hiding place, Arnold made a sortie, forcing the British to beat 
Water-colour by H. Gilder at Windsor Castle, c. 1776 


then north to Schuyler’s Island and Windmill 
Point; south again to Bay St. Amand and 
Cumberland Head. Carleton knew it all: the 
extensive gunnery practice and ship’s drill, the 
trick Arnold used of tying young fir trees to 
the bulwarks of his ships to protect them 
against small-arms fire and help repel boarders ; 
the fumbling attempts of his captains to master 
battle tactics. But he had still to determine one 
thing; the place that Arnold would decide to 
stand and fight. 

Finally, Arnold was reported in the vicinity 
of Valcour Island, and Carleton knew he could 
delay no longer. On October 4th, with fifes 
shrilling and flags cracking in the strong wind, 
the British squadron moved out of its anchorage 
and began its search for the enemy. Carleton 
was careful at first. His Canadian and Indian 
volunteers constantly scouted both sides of the 
lake to warn of any sudden off-shore boarding 
attempt. He moved up the lake slowly, alert 
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BENEDICT ARNOLD (1741-1801), master of Fabian 
tactics in the campaign on Lake Champlain; a mezzo- 


tint of March 1776 


and watchful. On October 9th, he anchored at 
Isle La Motte; on the roth he moved his fleet 
to a point near Grand Island. And on that 
night an excited scout brought word that one 
of Arnold’s ships was cruising near Valcour 
Island. Carleton prepared to move at dawn. 
The morning of October 11th was gray and 
cold. A gusty north wind bellied the sails and 
set streamers and signal flags to flapping noisily. 
Carleton was on the quarterdeck of the Maria, 
with Captain Pringle, his second in command, 
and together they eyed the array of ships crowd- 
ing close behind. But it was here, for some un- 
thinkable reason, that Carleton made a {fatal 
mistake. He neglected to take the simple pre- 
caution that might have won him the battle 
and changed the entire outcome of the war. 
He failed to send out a forward patrol. This 
single error destroyed months of planning and 
effort. Look-outs clung to the masts of every 


ship, but not one of them was able to see 
the projecting elbow of land that sheltere 
American fleet. Carleton cruised unsus; = 
ingly past the eastern shore of the island, 
fully avoiding the rocky passage near the 1 
land; his eyes fixed upon the broad stret« 
water ahead of him. It was not until Va 


Island was almost a mile behind that a re 
sailor turned and felt his stomach heave a 
sight of five of Arnold’s ships rounding 
southern tip of the island into open water 


Arnold had waited impatiently. When t 
Revenge, on patrol to the north since dawn, saw 
the topsails of the leading British ship, she 
scurried back with the news. A hurried con- 
ference was called aboard the Congress. From 
the Washington came Waterbury, and with him, 
Wigglesworth of the Trumbull. There were a 
dozen more, all good and brave, but sadly in- 
experienced in handling rigged ships in battle. 
Beyond the broad plan submitted to the Council 
in July, Arnold had offered little hint of his 
strategy to anyone. He knew that given time 
for the discussion and argumentation of which 
they were so fond, his captains might have 
persuaded him to do something less brave or 
foolish than he had in mind. Now there was no 
time for them to do anything except listen and 
watch dubiously as he vigorously traced the plan 
of battle. More than one officer must have 
thought his commander had taken leave of his 
senses that morning; but except for one fatal 
instance, history makes no mention of Arnold 
having been a fool. 

The plan was a strategist’s delight. His 
captains were to stay where they were; well- 
hidden and protected from any large-scale 
frontal attack. Arnold warned them against 
being caught out on the lake where Carleton 
could smash them. The object was to delay the 
British. If they got past the lake and joined Sir 
William Howe, who had routed General W ash- 
ington at the Battle of Long Island, the war 
would be over. That was Arnold’s argument. 
His captains heard him out and hoped his vild 
plan would carry them through the day. 

In the beginning it happened as Arnold had 
predicted. Carleton was still moving up the 
lake, under full sail, when the Congress, the 
Royal Savage and three row-galleys da: 1¢d 
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from their hiding place. Arnold had hoped to 
cut c it a few stragglers, but, to his dismay, he 
foun: the British squadron sailing in tight 
form ition. He fired a few scattered shots and 
hurr :dly signalled his ships to return to the 
relat.ve safety of the cove. Carleton brought 
his ships about slowly and heavily into the 
strong north wind and began clawing back 
towards Arnold. Two of his heaviest, the 
Inflexible and Maria, were only able to get 
within long range firing distance. The giant 
Thunderer made almost no headway at all. The 
smalier vessels: gunboats, armed longboats, 
and gondolas, danced prudently in the choppy 
waters at a safe distance from the American 
guns. Only the Carleton was able to make any 
headway, and she set off in ungainly pursuit 
of Arnold’s five ships. 

It was here, almost at the mouth of the cove, 
that Arnold suffered his first major loss. The 
row-galleys had proved their worth. They 
had no trouble with the contrary wind. The 
men simply dropped sail and used their long 
oars to sweep themselves to safety. But the 
Royal Savage, Arnold’s best and biggest ship, was 
full-rigged and carried no oars. She moved 
slowly, rolling awkwardly in the difficult wind. 
Shot ripped her sails and rigging, and a ball 
cracked her mainmast. Either through bad 
handling, as Arnold later claimed, or because 
she was so heavily damaged as to be un- 
manoeuvrable, she hung on the wind, unable 
to come about on the proper tack, and went 
aground on the island shore. The Carleton 
pulled up a scant quarter of a mile from the 
crippled schooner and slammed shot after shot 
into her hull. By now the Maria and Inflexible 
had also managed to beat closer and added their 
weight to the bombardment. The Royal 
Savage lay helplessly on her side with her guns 
tite! to the sky, unable to defend herself. 
After a pitiful attempt to continue the fight 
with her deck swivels, she was abandoned. 
Boat crews from the Thunderer and the Carleton 
boar ied her but were driven off by American 
fire. Later in the day, she was again taken by a 
crev from the Maria, set afire and blown up. 

it the real battle began about noon. 
ld’s fleet was strung out in a long semi- 
at the mouth of the cove. Carleton, hesi- 
tatir g to come into closer range, stood off and 


hammered away with his long guns. Only the 
Carleton, commanded by Lt. Dacres, main- 
tained a close-quarter barrage, and she took a 
terrible beating in return. More than half 
her complement of officers and men were 
killed or wounded. A cable spring had been 
used to pull her broadside for maximum fire- 
power, but with her guns destroyed or without 
men to fire them, she lay broken and helpless 
under the full weight of Arnold’s cannon. 
The barrage continued for hours, until 
Carleton, seeing that the gallant ship was 
unable to obey his repeated commands to with- 
draw, sent two long-boats to brave the 
American fire and haul her to safety. Then the 
Inflexible surged into the gap, presented herself 
broadside, and let go with a barrage so powerful 
that Arnold’s guns were almost completely 
silenced. Had the battle lasted only a few hours 
longer the American fleet might have been 
totally disabled by this one ship. But darkness 
came and Carleton ordered his ships to with- 
draw. He was of no mind to risk a night 
engagement with anyone so tricky as Arnold. 
He was highly impressed by the fact that he 
had been drawn into a most uncomfortable and 
possibly dangerous situation. He strung his 
ships in a line between the southern tip of the 
island and the New York shore to prevent any 
attempt on Arnold’s part to slip away during 
the night. He also took full note of the damage 
done by the Jnflexible, and felt quite certain 
that on the following morning he would be able 
to dispose of the rest of Arnold’s fleet. That 
was his second mistake. 

Although badly mauled, Arnold was by no 
means finished. Again he called a conference 
aboard the Congress. But when he faced his 
captains in the dim light of his disordered cabin, 
he was no longer the jaunty gamecock promising 
victory. Powdermarked, sagging with fatigue 
and anxiety, he waited for the reports of 
damage. No one looked any better and all felt 
considerably worse as the extensive damage was 
assessed. Then, once more, the inexhaustible 
Arnold told them how they could still save 
themselves. There was a thick fog that night; 
so thick, it was almost impossible to see a ship 
more than fifty feet away. And he had found a 
hole in Carleton’s line of ships, not very big, 
but enough. They were to tie hooded lanterns 








to the stern rail of each ship so that the one in 
the rear could see where to follow, muffle the 
oars, slip out quietly and head for Ticonderoga. 
If Carleton could not be beaten, he could still 
be delayed! 

His captains listened. Shaken and dispirited 
by the fury of Carleton’s attack, they could still 
be moved by Arnold’s courage and eloquence. 
The Trumbull went through first; and one by 
one the others followed. Look-outs gazed 
nervously, searching for the faint glow of the 
afterdeck lantern on the ship ahead. Long- 
boats towed the others, the schooners and 
gondolas without oars. Waterbury in the 
Washington, and Arnold in the Congress, 
brought up the rear. And they made it. Hardly 
a sound moved the quiet heavy air as each ship 
cut through the blanket-thick fog like a tattered 
phantom. When dawn broke, they were almost 
eight miles away. Carleton went after Arnold 
in a rage, but omitted to leave orders for the 
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Map of the Canadian-American border, showing the 
route by which Carleton, and Burgoyne after him, 
tried to attain the Hudson Valley 
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disposition of his land forces and more time 
was lost. But the grim chase that followe: was 
one that neither Carleton nor Arnold vy ould 
ever forget. 

Now fate swung at the Americans wth a 
vengeance. Two gondolas, the New York and 
the rovidence, were so badly damaged that 
they were scuttled and sunk. The }:rsey, 
unable to repair her damaged hull, wallowed on 
to the beach half full of water and was aban- 
doned. Five ships had been lost since the 
morning of October 11th. The wind that had 
been so favourable all day now blew perversely 
from the south, against Arnold. His men 
rowed for sixteen hours, covering six miles, 
On the morning of October 13th, the cutter 
Lee turned her shattered hulk shoreward and 
capsized. Only five ships survived that terrible 
journey: the Trumbull, the Liberty, the Enter- 
prise, the Revenge, and one gondola, the 
Success. 

Carleton caught Arnold, Waterbury and 
three gondolas at Split Rock about noon. He 
attacked furiously, with the Maria and 
Inflexible bearing in for the final slaughter. 
Waterbury on the Washington was stunned. 
After reaching desperately in a water-logged 
dash for safety, he hauled flag and surrendered. 
But the crippled Congress and the three gondolas 
stood their ground, taking everything Carleton 
could throw at them and giving something in 
return. There was no attempt to escape or 
manoeuvre. Out of a crew of seventy-three, 
only forty-six were left, but still they fought on, 
trying to stave off what appeared to be final 
defeat. Suddenly there was an opening; a flaw 
in the wind set the British ships skittering, and 
Arnold quickly signalled his own ships to run 
for the eastern shore. He got as far as Bu‘ton- 
mould Bay, and there it ended. Carleton was 
close behind, standing off-shore and re'ent- 
lessly continuing the barrage. Arnold ani! his 
men calmly went about the business of des- 
troying what was left of their little navy. I very 
ship went to the torch. Arnold held his m:n in 
straggled formation on the beach, watchin — the 
flames leap over the decks as they scorche: the 
flags at each masthead. Carleton order d a 
cease fire and watched silently while Arnolc and 
his men turned their backs and moved « »wn 
the footpath to Fort Ticonderoga and s: ety. 
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nold’s losses were grievous: eleven out of 

n ships burned, sunk or captured, and 

to a hundred men killed or wounded. 

| con generously allowed Waterbury and 

js 1i1en to return to Fort Ticonderoga. But 

ctober 15th, Arnold knew that, whatever 

ost, he had done as he had promised. 

ton understood that Arnold had won a 

ular victory. Arnold had tricked him, made 

1 waste precious time in building a fleet, 

ad then, unhesitatingly, sacrificed his own 

1¢ sake of delay. During those valuable 

ths, the American Congress had finally 

sent General Schuyler the needed men and 

supplies, and the crumbling walls of Fort 

Ticonderoga had been largely rebuilt. There 

was no time for a long siege, nor could it be 

by-passed and the northern frontier left un- 

guarded. Carleton returned to Canada, faced 

with the unpleasant prospect of trying to 
explain his curious defeat. 

The battle itself was over, but the reper- 

cussions went much farther. The next year, 


John Burgoyne was to march out of Canada to 
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disaster at Saratoga. His defeat was due largely 
to Arnold’s victory on Lake Champlain. With 
Carleton’s retreat, the colonies were given the 
time they needed to rebuild their armies and 
carry on the war. Arnold’s efforts at Valcour 
Island, and at Saratoga, were the final factors 
that brought France into the war, with men 
and money and ships, thus accomplishing what 
Benjamin Franklin’s diplomacy had failed to do. 

Many men, great ones like Washington and 
Schuyler and Trumbull, had the deepest 
respect for Arnold’s abilities. But there were 
others ; men who cried that Arnold had foolishly 
sacrificed an entire fleet without reason. They 
groaned over the “ lost battle,” slowly turned 
glory to ashes; apparently unwilling or unable 
to understand why anyone should want to trade 
a hundred men and eleven ships for the safety 
of a struggling young nation. Benedict Arnold’s 
name is a synonym for treachery now. But 
before anyone speaks too harshly about his final 
betrayal, some thought should be given to 
what he and his gallant little navy accomplished 
at Valcour Island. 


of Mrs. Charles A. Pseffer, jnr. New York 


GENERAL HORATIO GATES (1727-1806), the Revolutionary commander 
whose triumph over Burgoyne at Saratoga in 1777 was largely due to 
Arnold’s operations in the previous year; portrait by Gilbert Stuart 











French tanks, during a street-battle, fire in support of insurgent patriots 


The Liberation of Paris 
By WILLIS THORNTON 


In the summer of 1944, when Paris was to be liberated, and how, became for the Western 
allies a problem not only of military but of deep political significance 


liberation of Paris had become only a 

question of time, and of manner. The 
world’s eyes were fixed upon the fact of libera- 
tion; but to those directing events time and 
manner had become almost more important. 
Time was vital because food, fuel, and all kinds 
of supplies were desperately lacking in the city. 
To the captor would fall the duty of supplying 
these needs, and every pound of supply rum- 
bling east along the 250-mile truck route from 
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the beach-heads could be allotted either to 
supplying the city or to pushing Patton’s ‘anks 
farther and faster eastward—but not to both. 
General Bradley, the American command:r in 
France, had set his hopes upon the possibility 
of ending the war that autumn, and he inc’ ned 
to ignore Paris for the push eastward. 
Manner was equally important. Pari no 
longer had military value, except for its br: iges 
by which fleeing German remnants could < ross 
the Seine. But Paris was also a symbol. the 
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cal incubator of a re-born France, and this 

it desirable that Frenchmen themselves 

d liberate their capital, and particularly 

j.able that it be the right Frenchmen. 

her, every obligation not only to France 

o humanity demanded that the city should 

saved from physical destruction. Thus, the 

ier of the liberation, as well as the timing, 
come crucial. 

‘he American First Army had by this time 

ken out of the Normandy hedgerows, and 
opened at St. L6 the hole through which 
Patton’s Third Army had already (August 2nd) 
plunged to Rennes and begun to wheel north- 
east toward Paris. The British, too, had broken 

below Caen, and were joining with the 

erican First Army in trying to close the bag 
at Falaise-Argentan, to trap the remainder of 
the broken German Seventh Army. 

Paris was certain to be liberated soon— 
even the Germans knew it. The Fourth of July 
had been marked by a significant German 
move—the “‘ Blitzmaedel ” (German Women’s 
Army Corps) were evacuated from their 
quarters in the Hotel Moderne and shipped 
eastward. As early as that, the Germans saw 


the writing on the wall. 

All through the spring of 1944, animated 
first by rumours of a “ second front ” and then 
by the landings themselves, the Resistance had 
stepped up its organization and its efforts. 
Between June 8th and July 26th, it reported 
1,800 derailments to help upset German rail- 


road communications. Allied help to the 
maguis and other Resistance elements had 
mounted since January Ist. In July alone, four 
Allied “ carpet-bagger ” squadrons had made 
397 sorties, and the jet-black B-24’s, flying at 
night, had dropped 4,680 containers and 2,900 
packages of arms and supplies. Sixty-two 
agents were also parachuted to the aid of 
Res:stance forces. Significantly, although large 
quantities of arms and ammunition were 
dropped, only a very small amount was allotted 
to the Paris area. 

By mid-June, the maguis controlled four 
departments in the east, centring on the Haute- 
Sav »ie area, and German troops up to a division 
ins rength were needed to hold in check 16,000 
Fre ichmen under arms, with perhaps another 
30, 00 awaiting weapons. 


But Paris presented a special situation. 
Throughout the spring of 1944, no German 
walked alone through the back streets of the 
Left Bank—they dared appear only in groups. 
By July, uneasily conscious of the presence 
everywhere of what their officers had taught 
them to call “ Terroristen,” the German troops 
in Paris were distinctly “nervous in the 
service.” They had every right to be. The 
sudden knife in the back as one rounded a dark 
corner, the tile that happened to fall from a 
roof, did not make for confidence in the future 
of the New Order in Paris. Desertions from 
the Milice became so widespread that heavy 
penalties were invoked. 

The Americans, too, had a problem. For a 
month after the landings, the arca of French 
territory liberated was no more than a rear- 
army area. Its political administration could be 
postponed, and as is the American habit with 
thorny political problems, this one was post- 
poned until the last possible moment. But in 
the meantime, General de Gaulle, having 
debarked in the British area at Courseulles on 
June 14th, was making the most of a twenty- 
four hour interlude to produce a fait accompli. 
He had immediately installed Frangois Coulet 
at Bayeux as Civil Administrator for his Pro- 
visional Government. This act had General 
Montgomery’s passive blessing only, for the 
British, while supporting de Gaulle since 1940 
as Chief of French military forces in the field, 
had been almost as reluctant as the Americans 
to regard him as the head of a French govern- 
ment. 

The American reluctance had approached 
obduracy. Ever since the fall of France, the 
United States had not merely maintained 
represent: tion at Vichy, but had inclined to 
look for the future toward men with lineal 
claims from the Third Republic—men such as 
Camille Chautemps, Edouard Herriot,and Léon 
Blum. The strictly legal claims of these men 
certainly surpassed de Gaulle’s, which were 
nil. De Gaulle had no better claim to leader- 
ship than that of the Maid to whom he was 
fond of referring. But Roosevelt’s sardonic 
suggestion that de Gaulle decide whether he 
was the reincarnation of Joan of Arc or Clemen- 
ceau of La Vendée was more witty than wise. 
Roosevelt was thoroughly American in his dis- 
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American troops and Parisian street-fighters attack a house in which Germans have barricaded 
themselves 


trust of French mystique, but he was over-hasty 
in writing it off so summarily. By July, how- 
ever, it was clear even in Washington that de 
Gaulle was a man not to be joked away even by 
a Roosevelt telling intimates that “‘ He’s a nut.” 
(By the way, let us hope that French translators 
of William Hassett’s intimate memoirs will not 
be beguiled into translating that as “ he’s 
crazy.” F.D.R.’s meaning was far closer to 
“ he’s a man with an idée fixe.’’) 

After much backing and filling as to the 
initiation and exact form of the invitation, de 
Gaulle was at last persuaded to come to Wash- 
ington on July 6th, where he was given the red- 
carpet treatment. He was found much more 
amenable than had been expected, for de 
Gaulle knew better than anyone else that Paris 
would be the test. And if Paris had been worth 
a mass to Henry IV, to Charles de Gaulle it 
was certainly worth a pleasant word or two in 
Washington. By the 11th a happy outcome was 


attained, with the United States belatedly 
granting the French Committee of National 
Liberation the status of a temporary de facto 
authority in civil affairs in liberated territory. 

The restive state of Paris had been well 
attested on July 14th, Bastille Day, which was 
marked by a series of demonstrations of 
patriotic spirit such as had been forbidden by 
the Germans, but which they now made only 
sporadic efforts to suppress. As August came 
on, tension in Paris grew day by day. 
August 9th the Nazi occupation forces be 
to show signs of getting out—signs not lo:t 
the Parisians as they watched trucks | 
loaded with equipment and papers, smoke 
ashes drifting about the Hotel Talleyrand 
in the Bois de Boulogne, bespeaking the bur ii 
of records, and bus-loads of German tr 
loading in the Rue Royale, some waving h 
kerchiefs in goodbye. 

On the same day, Vichy began its 
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liqu ation. Jean Luchaire announced to his 
conf -res of the Comité de la Presse that facili- 
ties vould be offered to transport them to 
Nan<y, and that whoever remained behind did 
so a! his own risk. 

L«val rushed to Nancy and appeared before 
Herriot, persuading the latter to join him in a 
trip ‘o Paris. They made their way through air 
attacks on the retreating Germans, and reached 
the city. There Herriot sadly surveyed his 
“quarters” in the Présidence de la Chambre, 
which had been left in a filthy state by depart- 
ing German airmen. He could not even find a 
decent bed for the night until some sort of 
accommodation was provided for him at the 
Hotel de Ville. These two were to negotiate 
for the calling of a new National Assembly and 
the setting up of a new Ministry; even Pétain 
was expected to arrive for these deliberations— 
he never did. Their hope, of course, was to 
form a government that would hang upon the 
frayed threat of legality winding down from 
1940, and thus avert the establishment of a 
new “revolutionary” government. Result: 
nothing. 

The Americans had now reached Le Mans. 
By the following day, Patton’s advance south of 
Paris and that of the British, north, had reached 
so far that a plan for an air-drop south of Caen 
to round up all Germans west of the Seine was 
hastily abandoned as unnecessary. Paris was 
being “ pinched off” from north and south. 
The feverishness within the city was attested by 
a strike of railwaymen which developed be- 
tween August roth and 12th, by which latter 
day no rail traffic could leave Paris. The Vichy 
government still struggled feebly. Admiral 
Auphin was authorized at this point to treat 
with de Gaulle, in the hope of some sort of 
coalition government including both Gaullists 
and Vichyites. In vain. 

Now direct and open encouragement began 
to come from the London radio, with General 
Koer ig appealing to all underground units to 
“str'<e hard now.” But there were soon 
appe \ded warnings that “ special instructions 
will .¢ given for Paris and its suburbs.” The 
Gau ists feared a premature rising which might 
dest’ xy the city before they could assume 
activ control. 

C . August 13th, General Sperrle’s Luftflotte 
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III headquarters were seen to be dismantling 
their stronghold at the Luxembourg Palace, 
with windlasses lowering heavy cannon from 
the roofs. Such overt activities were, of course, 
a direct stimulus to the Resistance forces. At 
the same time, several hundred police were 
disarmed by the Germans, who were not un- 
aware of the three active Resistance organiza- 
tions long functioning within the force. This 
was notice to the police that, if they were to 
redeem themselves in the eyes of Paris, they 
must act soon, before they were rendered 
helpless. 

Into this situation now came General 
Chaban-Delmas (on the 16th) with direct 
instructions from General Koenig to try to hold 
off any general insurrection until the Allies 
were ready to move in, perhaps not until 
September. He conferred with Alexander 
Parodi, the Socialist leader who had already 
been installed in Paris as liaison between the 
Resistance there and de Gaulle, with similar 
instructions to “ sit on the lid.” 

But Parodi, on the ground, could see what 
was not so clear in London—that the pressure 
for action was becoming irresistible, and that an 
outbreak by the more aggressive Communist- 
led groups, which he could not prevent, might 
prove disastrous if it were not made general. 
So, perhaps with some misgivings, but wisely 
as it turned out, Parodi assented to a general 
call to all groups for an immediate rising. 
Some estimates are that the FFI could muster 
only four or five-hundred armed men at this 
juncture, armed at that mostly with ancient 
revolvers, and without heavy weapons. Parodi’s 
misgivings may be understood in view of the 
fact that the Germans still had nearly 10,000 
troops in Paris, backed up by 49 heavy tanks, 
many lighter vehicles, and 69 dive-bombers on 
fields close about the city. If goaded to des- 
peration, they were certainly capable of 
inflicting irreparable damage on the city, not to 
speak of unlimited casualties. 

The police strike, nearly one hundred per 
cent effective, brought perhaps 2,000 guardians 
of the peace to the Parvis du Notre Dame early 
in the morning of the 19th. Weapons in the 
pockets of civilian clothes, they seized the 
Prefecture without violence. Again the Gaul- 
lists were just in time. Charles Luizet, whom 





de Gaulle had installed as Prefect of Corsica as 
soon as that island had been liberated, was on 
hand to take over the police command. Luizet 
had been flown from Algeria to the Vaucluse 
maquis, and smuggled into Paris. He quietly 
replaced the Prefect Bussiére, who had been 
waiting vainly for the Americans, and who was 
put under arrest together with Pierre Taittinger, 
president of the Conseil Municipal. Taittinger 
had his own story of efforts to save Paris, by 
appeals to the Red Cross and to von Choltitz, 
the German commander in the city, but now 
he was swept aside. 

The economic life of the city ground to a 
halt as the Metro stopped running and strikes 
were extended. Groups of bystanders before 
hotels along the Boulevard St. Michel were 
dispersed by German patrols, who also plas- 
tered the walls with injunctions that, unless 
disorders ceased, the shortages of water, gas, 
electricity, and bread would increase, and that 
severe measures would be taken. Now in the 


district around Les Halles the tricolour began 
to appear, often hastily sewn together from a 
white napkin and strips of red and blue shirts. 
Rifle fire was heard around the Porte St. Denis, 


where a German outpost set fire to a house in 
retiring. Sporadic bursts of shooting spread 
toward the Gare de l’Est and the Gare du Nord, 
and German trucks and even armoured cars 
were attacked as they sped from one strong- 
point to another. 

Against this background was signed one of 
the oddest agreements made during the war. 
Raoul Nordling, for eighteen years Consul- 
General for Sweden in Paris, had long been 
concerned about the fate of 4,213 French poli- 
tical prisoners held in Fresnes, Drancy, and 
other Paris prisons by the Germans. He feared 
that all might be slaughtered by the departing 
S.S. Now he appealed to Otto Abetz and also 
to Laval, but could get no assurance from either, 
so he sought out von Choltitz. That worthy, 
not personally opposed to the release of the 
prisoners, bethought himself of the fate of so 
many of his colleagues after the July 2oth 
attentat, in which matter he himself was not 
beyond suspicion. So he solemnly proposed to 
Nordling that he would release the French 
civilians if, for each one liberated, five German 
military prisoners would be released. Nordling 


was flabbergasted. He knew very well th: = he 
had absolutely no control over any Ger 
military prisoners whatever. Gradual 
dawned on him that Choltitz knew this cuite 
as well as he—that the whole “ agreement” 
was a face-saving device. So it was solernly 
signed, and on August 18th the doors o! the 
prisons swung open. 

Seizure of the police Prefecture on the 
morning of the 19th was the signal for general 
action. The mairies of several suburbs were 
similarly occupied, as were other government 
buildings and newspaper offices. At about 
2 p.m., the Germans made a half-hearted tank 
attack on the Prefecture, and another on the 
mairie at Neuilly. Neither succeeded. German 
truck convoys and armoured cars were attacked 
with “ Molotov cocktails” or rifle fire from 
rooftops and windows. Their crews either 
fought their way clear or piled out of burning 
vehicles to surrender, their weapons adding to 
the growing Resistance armament. Gradually 
the Germans pulled back to a few central strong 
points. 

Watching these events, Nordling saw that 
such street fighting could easily mount to a 
point that would leave the city in ruins. So, 
as the American advance reached Mantes- 
Gassicourt on the Seine, he again sought out 
Choltitz, who had seen the tricolour waving 
defiartly from the Prefecture, from Notre 
Dame, and knew that in Batignolles and 
Neuilly, and even on the Place de la République, 
the Resistance forces were firmly planted. But 
the Resistance leaders knew that in the Prefec- 
ture ammunition was running low, and that 
the building was surrounded. 

From this uneasiness on both sides, 4 
tenuous truce emerged. Its intent was that 
certain places like the Hotel de Ville, the 
Luxembourg, the Palais de Justice, the Prefec- 
ture, were to be regarded as “ Resistance 
territory” and not disturbed. In return for 
these immunities, and the German prom se to 
treat French FFI prisoners according t» the 
laws of war, the French Provisional Ge vern- 
ment and the Council of National Resi: ance 
would order a cease-fire, and urge calm and 
the clearing of the streets until the Ge: nans 
could evacuate the city. 

All Resistance forces in the city were now 
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Members of the Resistance Movement clear its German occupants from a building; as Resistance 
attacks increased, von Choltitz, the German commander of the city, at one moment threatened to 
carry out Hitler’s orders and raze Paris to the ground 


placed under Colonel Rol with the acquiescence 
of Parodi. Rol was really Henri-Georges-René 
Tanguy, who had taken the cover-name of Rol 
from that of a companion in the International 
Brigade killed at Sierra Caballes during the 
Spanish Civil War. This taking of cover-names 


was 
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10t at all unusual in these times: General 
rc himself was really the Marquis de 
ecloque. Rol-Tanguy was a radical metal- 
er who had been discharged from several 
automobile plants because of left-wing con- 
nections. Naturally, as head of the Resistance 
In Paris, he tended to make subordinate 
appc intments from those politically sympathetic 
toh n. 

‘] ne Resistance forces in Paris, as throughout 

rce, had very strong Communist elements. 
was inevitable. The Communists, al- 
th not the first to form Resistance groups, 
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were the only party able to go over as a unit to 
the Resistance. Having opposed the war up to 
the capitulation, some of them even welcoming 
the Germans to Paris in 1940 as allies of the 
Russians, they were able to switch over as a 
unit to the Resistance when Russia was 
attacked. Other parties were split, and their 
members drifted into the Resistance as in- 
dividuals, forming new groups for that purpose. 

Hence the problem facing the Allies as they 
approached Paris: if the Resistance emerged in 
complete control of Paris, and if its dominant 
elements were of the extreme left, the Allies 
might have behind their lines a disorderly or 
even a revolutionary situation. This was un- 
thinkable, politically and militarily. The 
problem therefore was to encourage enough 
uprising in Paris to show France and the world 
that the French had recovered their own capital, 





but not enough to destroy the city or to leave in 
control a revived Commune. 

The necessity for doing something decisive 
was being underlined at that very moment in 
Warsaw. There the Russian army stood out- 
side the city, refusing any aid to General Bor’s 
uprising. After 15,000 of Bor’s followers were 
killed by the Germans, the Russian army 
moved into the city over their bodies and the 
smoking ruins of Warsaw. Application of the 
same formula to France would have meant 
calling off all right-of-centre Resistance forces 
in Paris, encouraging the Communists to rise, 
standing outside while Communists and Ger- 
mans killed one another off, and then plowing 
in through the rubble of Paris to set up a right- 
of-centre régime. The Warsaw example con- 
tributed to the finding of a happier solution. 

Sunday, August 20th, was ushered in by a 
terrific early-morning thunderstorm. It seemed 
ominous. Parodi thought the Germans were 
bombarding the city. Nerves were on edge, 
alike for those actively engaged in Liberation 
activities and for those remaining quietly in 
their homes. Early that morning the Hotel de 
Ville was seized without violence. De Gaulle 
himself arrived at 8 a.m. at Maupertuis airport 


near St. Lé, to confer with Koenig and hear 
news from inside Paris forwarded by his col- 
leagues, Chaban-Delmas, Parodi and Luizet. 
The Americans entered Fontainebleau and 
crossed the Seine at Mantes. 

But the truce arranged at noon on Sunday 


was clearly not very stable. Newspapers had 
ceased to publish, and it was impossible to 
communicate its terms to everyone by posters 
stuck hurriedly to walls. The left-wing 
regarded the truce as a trick, anyway. Street- 
fighting broke out even as the truce was an- 
nounced. Parodi, Pré, and Laffont, Resistance 
leaders, were picked up on the street by a 
German patrol and brought to Choltitz with a 
quantity of papers they carried, including maps 
of the German defences. Choltitz was im- 
pressed by Parodi’s broad understanding of the 
whole of a complex situation, and refused even 
to read the papers seized with them. After six 
hours’ detention, he dismissed all three. 

On Monday, 21st, the American Third 
Army was well across the Seine both north and 
south of Paris. But the city itself grew more and 


more restless, with occasional bursts of iffe 
fire testifying that the truce had failed. [he 
underground journals now began to circ late 
openly, many of them calling for a ge’ eral 
insurrection. 

The Germans withdrew from most o. the 
city, concentrating on a few central points and 
axes: trom the Hotels Meurice and Contin ntal 
on the Rue de Rivoli up through the Place ‘e la 
Concorde to the Etoile, with lateral axes to the 
Place de l’Opera, the Place de la République, 
and the Palais Royale; the Avenue Foch, the 
Senate, and the mall between the Tour Liffel 
and the Ecole Militaire. Their tactic was 
reduced to holding points and keeping the 
streets clear for communication between them 
by occasional tank patrols. 

As the Americans crossed the Seine, a large 
delegation of newsmen called on General 
Bradley, urging that Paris be saved from bom- 
bardment. Bradley assured them that the city 
would not be harmed, outlining his plan to 
pinch it off and enter it later at leisure. He was 
still chiefly concerned with getting Patton’s 
tanks eastward as fast and as far as possible. 
He drily suggested to the newsmen that there 
were enough of them to go and take Paris 
themselves. 

But Choltitz was in a different mood, forced 
to see his own soldiers killed in the streecs, and 
yet unwilling to assault in force the Resistance 
strong points. When the truce of the 2oth so 
quickly proved abortive, Choltitz threatened 
to retaliate and destroy the city, as he had been 
directed by Hitler to do, with most specific 
orders which arrived on the 22nd. Choltitz 
was an unhappy man in a hopeless situation. 
He had power to retaliate and to destroy, but 
not to accomplish anything, even the withdrawal 
of his own troops. It was too late now even for 
that. He had been beaten in Russia, beaten in 
Normandy, and now had been thrown in to 
command in Paris only ten days before the 
Allies were to enter the city. 

His predecessor, Lt.-Gen. Wilhelm von 
Boineburg-Lengsfeld, had been arrestec by 
Himmler’s security police and the Ge: apo 
after the July 20th attempt on Hitler’s life, and 
had narrowly escaped hanging. He cla’ aed 
that he had received orders to destroy © aris 
“early in August.” Choltitz, too, was wit out 
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DE GAULLE in the Champs Elyseés: during the afternoon of August 26th, 1944, he rekindled the 
Eternal Flame at the Arc de Triomphe; on his right, M. Bidault; at his left, General Leclerc 


enthusiasm for Hitler, and had real respect for 
Paris, its traditions and monuments, and even 
its language, which he spoke well. He was will- 
ing to recognize the insurgent government of 
the city if its irregulars would only stop firing 
on his troops. But as the truce had clearly not 
stopped the shooting, he was worried. 
ater in the afternoon of the 21st (Monday) 
.esistance leaders met in a heated discus- 
during which the essential cleavage be- 
1 conservative and radical elements 
ged clearly. The more conservative 
-d gravely to consider the odds, and hold 
ghting down to a minimum; the radicals 
‘ did not see or disregarded the odds, and 
nded immediate all-out action without 
d to consequences. Hot words passed; 
and Kriegel-Valrimont, the Communist 
sentatives, signed orders directing that the 
ng be resumed. So as Monday night 


yielded to dawn, all hope of a truce faded away. 
Choltitz awoke to face the renewed uprising. 
He repeated his vow never to surrender to an 
irregular army. 

That gave Nordling an idea: perhaps 
Choltitz would surrender to regular troops. So 
Nordling volunteered to get through to the 
Allies. On Tuesday night (the 22nd) a meeting 
was held at the Swedish Consulate, and the 
next day an oddly-assorted group set forth. 
Nordling was ill, so his brother Rolf took his 
place. There was Alexander Sainte-Phalle 
of the Committee of National Liberation in 
Paris. There was Jean Laurent, a former 
cabinet secretary to de Gaulle, whose office as 
director of the Bank of Indo-China had been a 
Resistance centre. There was Baron Poch- 
Pastor, an aide-de-camp to Choltitz. And 
there was a “ mysterious M. Arnoux of British 
intelligence.”” This odd quintet motored out of 
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August 26th: an unexplained outburst of sniping causes the crowd to dash for cover 


the city under Swedish and white flags, and 
passed through the American lines south of 
Chartres. 

At 8 a.m. on Wednesday morning (the 23rd), 
General Patton listened to their story, and 
provided planes to carry the envoys to Bradley 


at Laval. Their account, confirming other 
reports that had already reached Bradley, led to 
quick orders to Leclerc’s Second Armoured 
Division and to the U.S. Fourth Infantry 
Division to enter the city as soon as possible. 
Leclerc got under way that same day, but his 
progress toward Paris was too slow to suit 
Bradley; not only were there a few German 
.88’s on the outskirts of the city, but long lines 
of cheering and welcoming villagers lined all 
the roads, and few could blame the Frenchmen 
for savouring just a little their welcome home. 
But Bradley made impatient and perhaps unjust 
remarks about “ dancing their way to Paris,” 


and was about to order the Fourth Division to 
precede Leclerc. For now, instead of being 
content to wait for weeks to take Paris, Bradley 
was in a desperate hurry. The Resistance 
within the city had forced the issue. 

On Tuesday, the 22nd, barricades were 
rising in many streets, and street fighting gained 
in intensity. It was clear that the Resistance was 
making its bid for control of the capital, even 
if it should result in widespread destruction or 
left-wing control. Rol issued the grim order 
** &@ chacun son Boche !” 

On Wednesday the streets were deserted, 
except for the busy building of barricade:. A 
strange silence was broken only by occas onal 
bursts of rifle-fire. Radio Free Franc: i 
London prematurely announced that after “ 
days’ fighting the FFI had liberated the 
The Resistance gained control of the Cein 
the belt-line railroad which had enablec 
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r qans to transport reinforcements quickly 
r one point to another. And a resolute but 
‘isive attack was made on the Prince 

> ne barracks in the Place de la République. 
rom being over, the street fighting grew 
bitter. The crackle of rifle fire and the 
er of machine-guns was now heard in the 
xembourg Gardens and in front of the 

1001 of Mines, around the Senate and the 

ais Bourbon, and through the Left-Bank 

ets leading to the Chamber of Deputies and 
Les Invalides. Smoke from the burning Grand 
Palais, which had been set on fire by German 
incendiary shells in an attack on a police post 
there, drifted across the Champs Elysées. It 
half-hid a grim comedy of firemen, hampered 
by both sides and often under fire, their hoses 
pierced by bullets, at last succeeding in 
quenching the flames. 

Torrents of rain fell on the desolate queues 
standing before the few shops that opened on 
Thursday, the 24th. But among the people 
there spread the electrifying word that Leclerc’s 
tanks had been seen very close to the city; in 
fact, the French radio announced their arrival. 
The Germans, now compressed into a small 
central area of the city, were in a state of in- 
creasing apprehension, worn out by weeks of 
sniping and ambuscading to which they could 
make no adequate reply. They were but little 
reassured when, in the early evening, the peal- 
ing of church bells told them that the Allies 
had at last arrived. 

Shortly before 9 p.m., the tank of Captain 
Dronne of the Route Regiment of the Tchad 
lurched to a halt in front of the Hotel de Ville. 
Sweaty, greasy, unshaven, and bone-tired, 
Captain Dronne and one private soldier climbed 
out of the tank and into the embraces of the 

vd. Captain Dronne had been forty-eight 

ths blazing his way from Mersa Matruh 
Tobruk, Benghazi, Bir Hakeim, London, 
rbourg, and now at last to Paris. 

Night fell. Paris was for practical purposes 
‘rench hands, but the Germans remained 
2 dealt with. 

sy early light of the 25th, other French tank 
mns were pouring in through the Porte 
rleans, the Porte de Gentilly, and the Porte 

. Cloud, threading their way in four groups 

ard the Etoile and the central section along 


the Seine from the Place de la Concorde to the 
Hotel de Ville. During the late morning they 
broke the last German strong points, at the 
Ecole Militaire, at the Palais Bourbon, at the 
Crillon, and around the Opera. The Hotel 
Majestic was surrendered at 2.30 p.m. and a 
little later Choltitz at the Meurice was con- 
fronted with a surrender order. Another face- 
saving gesture was necessary, however. A 
couple of smoke grenades were tossed into the 
marble lobby, and thus Choltitz could say that 
he had yielded to actual attack, and by regular 
soldiers, too. He was taken to the Prefecture 
where he surrendered at 3.30 and issued orders 
to his remaining units to cease firing. Then he 
was taken to the Gare Montparnasse where Le- 
clerc had set up temporary headquarters, and 
where he and other high German officers again 
went through a surrender formality. 

At about 5 p.m., de Gaulle arrived at the 
Hotel de Ville, and visited his former office at 
the Ministry of War, where he found everything 
just as he had left it in 1940, even to the names 
on the private intercom switchboard. The last 
remnants of German detachments were rounded 
up one by one, surrendering eagerly now when- 
ever they could find Leclerc or American 
forces to protect them from the “ Terroristen.” 
Small groups of the “ gray mice,” hands behind 
heads, were paraded through the streets, and 
collaboratrices with shorn heads wielded brooms 
and mops in Resistance headquarters. Paris 
was free, once more in the hands of free French- 
men. This was the great day of the liberation. 

Now at last, on Saturday, the 26th, the firing 
gradually ceased and died away even along the 
Luxembourg Gardens, and the streets suddenly 
blossomed with joyous people. A river of auto 
traffic began to circle the Place de la Concorde, 
captured German vehicles, American jeeps, 
bicycles flaunting gay ribbons—and people 
laughing for the first time in four long years. 

At 3 p.m. de Gaulle rekindled the Eternal 
Flame at the Arc de Triomphe, from which 
hung an enormous tricolour flag. Slowly, at 
first on foot, then in an automobile, de Gaulle 
pushed his way through delirious crowds along 
the Rue de Rivoli toward Notre Dame. Oc- 
casional rifle shots snapped out, causing waves 
of panic. But de Gaulle proceeded unmoved 
into the great square before the cathedral. 





There again came a burst of rifle fire from 
roofs or windows around the square, causing 
the crowd to dash for cover or fling themselves 
flat on the pavement. Still quite unmoved, de 
Gaulle proceeded into Notre Dame to hear mass. 
No one knows even today who did this irre- 
sponsible shooting, who caused these last 
useless wounds and deaths. 

But not all the problems were solved, even 
in the exultation of triumph. De Gaulle, better 
informed on the state of affairs within the city 
than any of the Allies, saw clearly that any dis- 
orders approaching anarchy would offer an 
opportunity to the controlling element of the 
armed FFI. This naturally, de Gaulle con- 
cluded, was the object of the Communists. 
Their acknowledged great services, leadership, 
and martyrdoms in the Resistance suggested 
clearly that they might dominate any govern- 
ment de facto. Further, Paris was the key to 
France. Had not past risings in the Paris 
streets led to dictatorship of all France? De 
Gaulle was concerned by the fact that “no 
one was marching in Paris.” The Leclerc 


armoured division had quickly spread out into 
the back streets, many of its tanks parked in 


unlikely alleys, and its personnel understand- 
ably tasting the joys of a liberated city. What 
de Gaulle wanted was an impressive show of 
force such as would discourage the thought of a 
coup by any of the Resistance elements. 

When Eisenhower entered Paris, Sunday, 
August 27th, he called on de Gaulle, Gerow 
and Koenig. De Gaulle confided his uneasiness, 
and asked for uniforms for the FFI, “‘ to dis- 
tinguish them from the disorderly elements 
who, taking advantage of temporary confusion, 
might begin to prey on helpless citizens.” 
Eisenhower’s mind flashed back to his only 
comparable experience—that of North Africa. 
There no French leader had felt any need for 
Allied troops to consolidate his position. Yet 
Eisenhower guessed enough of de Gaulle’s 
problem to be willing to help. He would not 
detach troops to garrison Paris, as all were 
needed to push forward the broken front. But 
he would agree to march two divisions through 
the city on their way to the front, passing them 
in formal review before de Gaulle and his 
associates in the Provisional Government, just 
to underline the fact that ample force lay 


behind the Gaullist régime. The parad: of 
Tuesday, August 29th, much photograp ied 
and much criticized, thus had its purpose. 

But de Gaulle’s task in Paris was not yet 
finished. Captured German weapons were :.ow 
in the hands of thousands of Parisians. nd 
as always happens after a successful insurvec- 
tion, thousands now flocked to the triumpiiant 
tricolour who had been conspicuous by teir 
absence in the dangerous days of the occupation. 
Many an armband appeared on arms whose 
service to the Resistance dated from the 26th or 
even the 27th, the “ septembrisards.” Combat 
estimated that 50,000 Parisians had been “ on 
the barricades.’” Perhaps as many as 1,500 had 
died, and nearly 7,000 had been wounded—no 
one will ever know exactly. But even if the 
optimistic figure of 50,000 is correct, it must be 
remembered that Paris had even in those days 
between two and three million people, and that 
probably the vast majority of Parisians knew 
nothing of the plans for the rising and had no 
part in it, except to keep prudently within doors. 

Now it was time to take Paris as decisively 
from the FFI as the FFI had taken it from the 
Germans; to return Paris to all the Parisians— 
except, of course, the collaborators and alleged 
collaborators who now crowded the cells of 
Fresnes and Drancy so recently vacated. 

So on August 28th de Gaulle ordered the 
FFI and all other Resistance organizations in 
Paris to be disbanded. This was later to be 
extended to all France as it was liberated. 
Koenig was named Governor of Paris, and the 
Provisional Government began to move to Paris 
from Algeria, to which de Gaulle had trans- 
ferred his administrative organization from 
London. All danger of any sort of coup quickly 
passed as Paris filled with military police and 
rear-echelon units of the French, British and 
American armies. Paris settled down to the 
grim winter of heatless, meatless days that was 
to come. 

Not all were able to join Leclerc-Ha 1te- 
cloque and Rol-Tanguy, the aristocratic es- 
cendant of Crusaders and the radical m: tal- 
worker of Paris, in the army of Lattre de 
Tassigny which helped finish the war. ) ost 
had to remain in Paris, thousands of men ind 
women not qualified for (or not interestec in) 
general military service, yet who had fough’ the 
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ide Notre Dame, waiting for de Gaulle: troops 


of the French Armoured division and members of the 
FF! 


invaders in the streets, treated the wounded, 
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t a service of supply, and won back their 


Others remained, too, their presence marked 
first by touching little hand-written cards 


d to walls or tacked to trees. At the 
ers of the Boulevard St. Michel, along the 
mbourg and through the Latin Quarter, 
id the Opera, the Senate, and along the 
», fresh flowers in vases or water-glasses 
ied that they were not forgotten. Today, 
ies of metal or stone have replaced the 
hand-written notices, but in late August 
owers bloom again each year to remember 
and women who died for France in one of 
eat but little-understood battles. 


AL KOENIG, on the liberation of Paris named by 
de Gaulle its Governor 
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HE TENTH CENTURY does not usually bear 

the reputation of being the most agree- 

able of periods in the history of Western 
Europe. In art and literature there are few 
works of high quality; the Christian religion, 
though now the official faith of all Western 
peoples, was often laxly observed, even at Rome 
itself; over most of Western Europe, thanks to 
Viking, Hungarian and Saracen invasion, 
coupled with civil warfare, human life was 
indeed “poor, nasty, brutish and short.” 
Compared with the settled order and traditional 
splendour of Byzantium, or with the wide 
extent and advancing material civilization of 
Islam, Western European Christendom cut a 
poor figure and few observers would have fore- 
seen any but a gloomy future for it. The age 
was one of pessimism and apparently impend- 
ing disaster; the apocalyptic speculations that 
centred on the approach of the fateful year 1000 
were an indication of how deep in the popular 
mind this pessimism could reach. 

The institution of monarchy itself, the basis 
of the rudimentary Germanic political organiza- 
tion, had gone steadily downhill in effective 
strength after Charlemagne. In countries such 
as France or Italy the royal title had become 
the plaything of aristocratic and provincial 
factions. In England, after a remarkable feat of 
unification by the successors of Alfred the Great 
of Wessex, the monarchy collapsed at the end 
of the century under the pressure of renewed 
Scandinavian invasions. In only one realm of 
continental Europe did royal power not merely 
hold its ground but even extend its authority. 
That country was Germany and its unique 
position was due to the talents of the Henries 
and Ottos of its ruling Saxon dynasty (918- 
1024). 

Saxony, the northernmost of the great 
medieval German duchies, extending from the 
borders of present-day Holland to the region of 
the Elbe, had been a late-comer to the German 
Christian community. It had been forcibly 
converted by Charlemagne in the eighth century 
and by the tenth was itself the spearhead of 
Germanic Christian military activity against 
the pagan Slavonic tribes inhabiting the Elbe 
area and the plains and swamps to the east of it. 
More formidable adversaries were the Magyar 
horsemen who had settled in the Danube valley, 


Otto III: 


AN IMPERIAL 
IDEAL 


During the disturbed tenth century 1) 
Western Europe, royal power held its ground 
and extended its authority only in 
Germany—whence the Emperor Otto III 
sallied into Italy with the purpose of 

reviving Roman classical tradition 
and combining it with the dream of a 
Christian Commonwealth under 


imperial aegis. 


By J. B. MORRALL 


from which they were raiding wide tracts of 
eastern Germany. The first claim of the Saxon 
kings on the gratitude of the German nation 
was the defeat of the Magyars and the stabiliza- 
tion of the frontier with them. This military 
victory was primarily the achievement of He 
I (918-936) and his son Otto I (936-973). 
Parallel with liberation from external fi 
went the Saxon dynasty’s drive towards 
solidation. This was attempted by two 
methods—the acquisition of the ducal tit] 
members of the royal family and the incre 
use of high ecclesiastics (free from family *i 
as the agents of royal government. The fi 
these expedients did not always work as we | 
might have been expected and Otto I, in 
ticular, relied more and more during his 
upon the second. In both Germany and r 





Mansell Collection 

The benediction of the EMPEROR OTTO II and the 

PRINCESS THEOPHANO OF BYZANTIUM, parents of 

Otto III; an ivory relief, now in the Musée de Cluny, 
Paris 


acquired Italy, the episcopate became the 
central arch of the new Ottonian Imperial 
structure. 

Why did the Saxon kings inaugurate the long 
German connection with Italy? Nineteenth- 
century historians, such as Bryce in his classic 
Holy Roman Empire, were accustomed to look 
on the assumption of the Roman Imperial title 
by the Saxon monarchs as a tragic mistake, to 
which was due the subsequent distraction of 
German monarchical interests to Italy and the 
consequent collapse of royal control over Ger- 
ma iy itself. A more recent school of inter- 
pre‘ation argues that, on the contrary, the 
Ot onian expansion into Italy was justified on 
rea istic political grounds. If Otto I had not 
mc ved into Italy, other German princes such as 
the southern dukes of Suabia and Bavaria would 


have snatched the fruits of Italian conquest. 

While admitting that Ottonian policy was 
more realistic than the nineteenth century 
thought, it would seem to be going too far to 
suggest that the German Saxon Emperors 
underwent no influence at all from the still 
powerful mystique of Imperial Rome. The 
truth would seem to be that ideological and 
practical considerations were inseparably inter- 
twined. Nowhere is this more clearly shown 
than in the story of the new Western Empire’s 
relations with Byzantium. The Byzantine 
Empire still retained cultural and political pos- 
session of Southern Italy, which was then the 
more urbanized and commercially prosperous 
region of the peninsula—a strange antithesis to 
the backward “ Deep South” of today. The 
Saxon monarchs seem to have had a strong 
respect for the older and more sophisticated 
Byzantine tradition, but, on the other hand, the 
practical interests of the two powers were 
usually opposed in Southern Italy. During the 
later part of Otto I’s reign and the reign of 
Otto II (973-983), military engagements be- 
tween Saxon and Byzantine forces took place in 
this area. The “ love-hate ” relationship of the 
two empires was put on a family basis by the 
marriage of Otto II to a Byzantine princess, 
Theophano, in 972. The union was solemnized 
fittingly in Rome, the ideological mother of 
both Imperial traditions. 

The early years of Otto II’s reign were 
occupied in dealing with disaffection in Ger- 
many and squabbles with France over Lorraine. 
It was not until 980 that he could turn his atten- 
tion to Italy. In that same year, Theophano at 
last presented him with an heir, also christened 
Otto. Little Otto did not see much of his 
father, for Otto II spent the remaining three 
years of his life in three-cornered struggles in 
South Italy with Moslems and Byzantines. He 
died at Rome in 983 and was the only German 
Emperor to be buried in St. Peter’s. 

During Otto’s minority, effective power 
rested in the hands of his mother, Theophano, 
though there was no formal regency. She had 
immediately to face a formidable situation on 
Germany’s eastern borders. The news of 
Otto IT’s defeats in Italy had been the signal for 
a widespread Slavonic revolt in the Elbe area, 
which had swept away almost every vestige of 
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Possessed of “‘ every physical and intellectual advantage that could assist an aspiring Emperor,” 
OTTO III, 983-1002; a tenth-century illumination in the Reichenau gospels from Bamberg Cathedral 
Treasury 


German colonization except for a few fortified 
towns, in the region between the Elbe and 
Saale rivers, a district corresponding to 
present-day Saxony. Theophano met these 
difficulties with true Byzantine statecraft. The 
losses in the east were cut by a virtual with- 
drawal and quarrels with France over Lorraine 
were for the moment ended by a rapprochement 
with the Capetian dynasty, whose initially shaky 
royal title was buttressed usefully by German 
support. In Germany, Theophano was assisted 
by an able team of statesmen headed by Arch- 
bishop Willigis of Mainz and the Chancellor, 


Bishop Hildibald of Worms. In Italy she s« 
to have acted with more absolute powe1 
virtue of her status as Empress. Certainly 
consors imperii, as the official documents of 


ms 
by 


this 


period call her, saved the Ottonian realms | 


her statecraft and resolution from the u 
perils of a royal minority. 

It is hard to say how far Theophano he 
was responsible for the pronouncedly Byzar 
traits in her son’s adult character and pc 
A more immediate influence was one of his 
tutors, a Greek abbot from Southern ! 
named John Philagathus, who brought ( 
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int full contact with the traditions of Imperial 
Ro: 1e in their Byzantine guise. The other man 
chicfly responsible for Otto’s education was a 
Ge: nan bishop, Bernward of Hildesheim, who 
ins; ired in him a sense of continuity with the 
maii Western Carolingian Imperial tradition. 
Otto was also taught to regard himself as called 
to rule what was above all a Christian Empire, 
and it must be from these early years that there 
dates the profound personal piety, even mystical 
aspiration, that was to be a feature of his 
Imperial rule. 

It was in the middle 990’s that Otto began 
to give personal expression to these high tradi- 
tions. The two women who had ruled for him 
in his earlier years passed from the scene, 
Theophano in 991, his grandmother Adelaide, 
Otto I’s widow, in 994. From now on, Otto was 
ruler in fact as well as name and royal policy 
in every sphere breathes an air of freshness and 
new departures. It is hard, however, to believe 
that the fourteen-year-old boy, remarkable 
though he obviously must have been, was not 
advised and influenced by such men as Bern- 
ward of Hildesheim, Odilo of Cluny, the 
Marquis Eggihard of Meissen, all older and 
more experienced public figures. 

As Otto commenced his personal rule he 
seemed to possess every physical and intellec- 
tual advantage that could assist an aspiring 
Emperor. He is described by acontemporary 
as ““ a more handsome offspring of a handsome 
Emperor,” and contemporary artistic represen- 
tations of him, idealized though they may be, 
agree on his good looks and attractive appear- 
ance. Thanks to his mother and teachers, he 
was extremely well educated. He surpassed 
many of the professional scholars of his time in 
knowing Greek as well as Latin, and most of 
the monarchs of his time in being able to write; 
he was even something of a poet. The imagina- 
tive side of Otto’s character has sometimes led 


_ his biographers to write him off as an ineffectual 


dreamer, but such estimates fail to take into 
account his undoubtedly strong will and the 
det-rmination and consistency with which he 
pur-ued his objectives, once he had decided on 
then. 

riven Otto’s temperament and background, 
it v ould not be long before he made an appear- 
anc> in Italy, although an Italian expedition 


was hardly a pleasant operation for any army 
coming from Germany in the Middle Ages. 
The Alpine passes were blocked by snow be- 
tween September and May, and during the 
summer campaigning season, malaria, which 
the invaders were not equipped to resist, was 
current, particularly at Rome. Furthermore, 
the Germans found the Italians peculiarly un- 
congenial; the natives of the peninsula are 
accused by contemporary Teutonic writers of 
being unduly fond of money and of not being 
averse to murdering strangers by underhand 
means such as poison. The language of some of - 
these German writers is reminiscent of many 
nineteenth-century conceptions of Renaissance 
Italy. 

Despite these inconveniences, Otto decided 
that a show of strength in Italy was necessary. 
Since his father’s death the situation there had 
been drifting out of hand. New forces, such as 
the rising urban communes and the lesser noble 
class, known as the “ vavassours,”’ were weaken- 
ing the authority of the feudal episcopate on 
which Otto I had based his Italian authority. 
In Rome itself the government of the city as 
well as the Papal office had come once more 
under aristocratic local influences. Recent 
Italian scholarship has emphasized the im- 
portance of the tradition of Roman civic auto- 
nomy which clashed at many points with both 
Papal and Imperial aspirations to political 
power. 

In the last decade of the tenth century, a 
noble family known as the Crescentii wielded 
practically dictatorial power in the Eternal City. 
Their present head, Crescentius II, held the 
titles of Senator, Count and Consul and was 
suspected throughout Western Christendom of 
exerting a stranglehold over Pope John XV. Ata 
synod at Rheims in 995, the Archbishop of that 
city, Gerbert of Aurillac, voiced general non- 
Italian opinion when he accused Crescentius of 
preventing the Pope from having free com- 
munication with the rest of the Church. In 
such circumstances an expedition by Otto to 
Rome would be likely to receive the support of 
the party of reform throughout the Church. 
Odilo of Cluny, the spokesman of the powerful 
Cluniac monastic reform, was one of Otto’s 
chief advisers. We know from Odilo’s own 
writings that he looked to a revived Christian 

















The provinces of Slavinia, Germania, Gallia and Roma paying homage to the Emperor Otto III; 
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Roman Empire which would be the chief organ 
for the reform of Christendom as a whole, and 
here, too, Otto’s idealism would be kindled. 
The direct cause of Otto’s decision to inter- 
vene was an appeal from John XV himself 
against Crescentius. Otto’s army moved into 


Italy early in 996 but only to hear of the deat! of 
John. The young king was met at Ravenn: by 
a delegation from Rome to inform him of the 
Papal vacancy and to invite him to nomina‘< 4 


new Pontiff. It seems that Crescentius n ust 
have judged himself incapable of succes ful 
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op osition to Otto and thought it best to come 
to erms. Otto immediately accepted the invita- 
tio’ to appoint a Pope. His choice, which fell 
on ais second cousin, Bruno of Carinthia, who 
too< office as Gregory V, was significant. For 
the first time for many years a non-Italian sat 
on the Chair of St. Peter. Otto clearly intended 
to assert an effective Imperial control over the 
Papacy and to minimize the influence on it of 
Roman forces such as the party of Crescentius. 
On his arrival at Rome for coronation as 
Emperor by the new Pope in May 996, Otto 
received Crescentius’s formal submission and 
treated him with generosity. No proceedings 
were taken against the fallen dictator on condi- 
tion that he retired into private life. Otto may 
have felt safe in taking this course in view of the 
fact that many of the Roman aristocracy them- 
selves welcomed a relief from the ascendancy of 
Crescentius. 

This first visit of Otto to Italy did not last 
long, for affairs in Germany and its Slav 
borderlands were for the moment more pressing. 
A campaign against the Slavs in the Elbe 
borderland was undertaken in 997, but it was 
soon obvious that Otto differed from previous 
kings of his dynasty in desiring stabilization and 
peaceful co-existence rather than conquest. In 
this change, which he hoped would be achieved 
by acommon belief in Christianity, Otto showed 
exemplary statesmanship. For in fact the situa- 
tion in Eastern Europe had been transformed 
by the emergence of strong non-Germanic 
states in Poland, Bohemia and Hungary. Otto 
made no attempt to suppress these states by 
force, but instead devoted his policy to bringing 
them, under the aegis of the Empire, into full 

| free membership of the Christian Western 

mmunity. In 1000 he encouraged the crea- 
ion at Gnesen, in Poland, of a new arch- 
ishopric independent of any German diocese. 
he same year Hungary, whose ruler Stephen 
just accepted Christianity, was similarly 
iven its own archbishopric at Gran, while the 
ite of king was conferred on Stephen himself 
y the Papacy. Otto even opened up friendly 
lations with Vladimir, prince of the powerful 
vssian state of Kiev, who had accepted his 
Christianity from Byzantium. One can only 
sp-culate how different the future history of 
Ezitern Europe might have been had Otto’s 


policy of pacification been followed by subse- 
quent German rulers. 

But Otto’s gaze was never far from Italy, 
which he regarded throughout as the centre of 
his Empire. Disturbing news was arriving from 
the peninsula. Hardly had Otto left it when in 
September 996 a sudden rising against Gregory 
V was headed in Rome by the irrepressible 
Crescentius. The reinstated dictator, aware 
that he could hardly oppose Otto alone, nego- 
tiated with Byzantium, where his revolt was 
encouraged by Basil II, though no practical 
help was given. An envoy of Otto, his old tutor, 
John Philagathus, now Archbishop of Piacenza, 
had gone to Constantinople in 995 to negotiate a 
marriage alliance between his master and a 
Byzantine princess. The negotiations came to 
nothing and John Philagathus on his return to 
Italy allowed himself to be persuaded by 
Crescentius into becoming the latter’s nominee 
for the Papacy as John XVI in place of Gregory, 
who had fled to Pavia. The motives for this 
defection by one of Otto’s oldest and closest 
associates remain obscure. Was he afraid of 
Otto’s displeasure at the failure of his mission 
to Constantinople? Or had his visit there 
reminded him of the impressiveness and 
strength of the Byzantine tradition and made 
him think of his former pupil as a mere Nor- 
thern barbarian who had no right to masquerade 
as Emperor in Italy ? 

Otto showed no undue hurry to counter the 
conspiracy that had now broken out. It is a 
measure of the importance he attached to the 
stabilization of his Eastern frontiers that he 
left his Papal cousin to fight a lone battle for 
over a year. But when Otto did finally appear in 
Italy, he struck hard. In February 998, he res- 
tored Gregory to Rome and besieged Crescen- 
tius in the Castle of St. Angelo. The unfortunate 
John XVI was subjected to cruel mutilation, 
despite the intercession of the respected hermit 
St. Nilus, before being relegated to a monastery 
for life. Otto had no mercy for traitors to his 
Imperial dignity. The treatment of Crescentius 
on his eventual surrender was even more severe. 
After being drawn round the streets of Rome 
behind an ox-cart, he was beheaded and his 
body was hung by the feet in a public place as a 
warning to other rebellious Romans. Otto 
could now congratulate himself on having 
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crushed all opposition to his rule in his own 
Imperial capital. 

Apart from an absence in Germany and its 
Eastern borders in 1000, the rest of Otto’s reign 
was spent in Italy, mainly in Rome. These 
years saw a systematic attempt on his part to 
restore the Eternal City to its full dignity as 
the permanent place of residence of the head of 
a revived Roman Empire in the West. Otto’s 
Renovatio impertt Romanorum (“ renewal of the 
Empire of the Romans ”), by which phrase his 
official seals described his policy, has often 
been derided as a piece of antiquarian play- 
acting. Some modern historians have, on the 
contrary, argued that Otto was actuated by 
quite realistic motives. According to this inter- 
pretation, he intended to replace his predeces- 
sors’ loose feudal control of Italy by a more 
centralized and direct administrative control 
under the guise of Imperial revival. It is cer- 


tainly true that Otto does seem to have tried to 
build up in Italy a compact block of territories 
stretching from the Alps to Rome and con- 
trolled either directly or indirectly by the 
Emperor or by faithful ecclesiastics. It may 
also be true that the renovatio was a conscious 
effort by Otto to counter the still powerful 
attraction and influence of Byzantium on Ital; 
While admitting these motives of Ke 
polittk, there is no need to assume that id 
logical influences played no part. Otto \ 
steeped by education and environment 
mystical conviction that he was in sober f 
the legal heir to the old Roman Em» 
Thietmar, the Saxon chronicler who is 
of our chief sources for the Ottonian pe 
says Otto’s objective was: “to renew ir 
own times the ancient constitution of 
Romans now largely destroyed.” This i: 
verdict of an acute contemporary observer 
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ave no reason to doubt it. It is corro- 
¢ ed by iconographic and numismatic evi- 
: which showsthat Otto regarded himself as 
1 ising some sort of de jure primacy over the 
tian Western world of his age. Perhaps 
best pictorial image of the Ottonian 
jranschauung is the famous manuscript 
in'ing from the Reichenau Gospels of Otto 
c. 1000), now in the Staatsbibliothek at 
Munich. This portrays Otto seated on his 
Imperial throne, attired in the robes of an 
Emperor, with orb and sceptre, surrounded by 
ecclesiastical and secular courtiers and receiv- 
ing the homage of four figures, richly dressed 
and bearing respectively the names S/avinia, 
Germania, Gallia and Roma. 

Once in residence at Rome after the over- 
throw of Crescentius, Otto set himself to revive 
what he conceived to be the whole apparatus of 
the ancient Imperial government. An Imperial 
court, using all the elaborations of Byzantine 
ceremonial, was established at Rome in a 
palace on the Aventine hill. Titles such as 
magistri palacit (“‘ major-domos of the palace ”’) 
and praefectus navalis (“ prefect of the fleet ”’) 
were awarded. The latter official must have 
been something of a Sir Joseph Porter, as 
there is no evidence that Otto possessed any 
fleet ! 

The most important officials were the 
iudices Palatini (“Palatine judges”), legal 
experts who were given the task of reintroduc- 
ing Roman Law as the sovereign code in Rome. 
In the Dark Ages, Rome seems to have been 
governed by a mixture of Lombard and Roman 
legislation; even Otto himself, in a famous case 
in 999 concerning the abbey of Farfa, admitted 
the validity of Lombard law for those of his 
subjects who were accustomed to live under it. 
Bur as a general policy he favoured the supreme 
authority of Renan legislation. The usual 
form in which this legislation was known in the 
Rome of his time was through the medium of a 
det «sed “ interpretation ” (the so-called Summa 
Per ‘sina), dating from the mid-eighth century, 
of ‘he first eight books of Justinian’s Code, 
alt! ough the integral text was also known. 
Ot ’s judges were expected to make the Summa 
Pe :sina the standard legal code of the city, 
ev’. where this meant overriding previous 
ec =siastical legislation. 


Otto’s policy towards the Papacy was cordial 
but firmly autocratic. He clearly regarded 
himself as bearing the final responsibility for 
ensuring the good government of the Church. 
This “‘ Caesaropapist ” outlook is reflected in 
various official titles assumed by Otto during 
the las. years of his reign. Servus Fesu Christi 
(“ servant of Jesus Christ ””) in 1000 and servus 
Apostolorum (“servant of the Apostles”) in 
I00I are obviously attempts to claim a quasi- 
Papal or even super-Papal dignity. It was at the 
same time that the designation sacrum palatium 
(“sacred palace”) for the Papal residence at 
the Lateran disappeared from official docu- 
ments until after Otto’s death. When it is 
recalled that the Popes had borrowed this title 
from Imperial usage, the significance of Otto’s 
reappropriation of the title can easily be 
appreciated. 

The same jealous vindication of Imperial 
rights from Papal “ usurpation ” can be studied 
on a larger scale in Otto’s attitude to the 
temporal power of the Papacy in Central Italy. 
For some time past, the chief title-deed to 
Papal territories in this area had been the so- 
called “‘ Donation of Constantine,” said to have 
been made by that fourth-century Emperor to 
Pope Sylvester I, but known since the Renais- 
sance to be a seventh or eighth-century forgery. 
In a diploma of 1001, Otto granted eight 
counties in Central Italy to the Papacy, but 
insisted that the grant was solely from his own 
good pleasure. In the same document, he 
vehemently rejected the Donation, which, he 
says, was fabricated by previous Popes. 

Otto was fortunate in the Popes with whom 
he had to deal. On the death of Gregory V in 
999, the Emperor appointed Gerbert of Aurillac, 
who took the name of Sylvester II. This extra- 
ordinary Frenchman was the most learned man 
of his age and was even under suspicion of 
being a magician because he had studied with 
the Arabs in Spain. His varied career embraced 
the roles of wandering scholar, Benedictine 
abbot and Archbishop of Rheims. He had for 
some time been an intimate of the Emperor. 
He had accompanied Otto on his Slavonic 
campaigns in 996-7 and had been made Arch- 
bishop of Ravenna by him in 998. Gerbert 
shared completely the Ottonian ideals and wrote 
of them in the most glowing terms. Such a 
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col. boration between Pope and Emperor was 
to | 2 unique in medieval history. 
eneath the facade of success, however, 
ysition was accumulating to Otto’s policy 
oth Germany and Italy. German resent- 
t at Otto’s transference of his political 
iquarters to Italy and at his “ good neigh- 
-” policy towards the Slavs was steadily 
growing. The chronicler Thietmar, loyal 
Saxon as he is, prays God to forgive Otto for 
making Gnesen an independent archbishopric, 
while he seems to regard the whole policy of 
the Ottonian dynasty in Italy as a mistake. 
Otto had tried to appease German jealousy by 
making periodical visits to Aachen as his second 
capital. It was during the last of these in 1000 
that he made his famous opening of the tomb 
of Charlemagne in order to gaze upon the 
remains of the great Emperor. Yet such ges- 
tures did not reconcile Germany to what was 
felt to be an alien policy, and a revolt seems to 
have been pending when Otto died in 1002. 
In Italy the grandiose trappings of Roman 
renovatio could not disguise a basic divergence 
of interests between Emperor and people. All 
over the peninsula economic and political fac- 
tors were pushing the towns along the road of 
communal autonomy and in Rome itself the 
communal republican tradition was now far 
more deeply rooted in popular sentiment than 
was any feeling for a foreign Emperor, even if he 
called himself “Roman.” Furthermore, it could 
not have escaped Italian observation that the 
key secular and ecclesiastical positions through- 
out the country were kept in non-Italian hands. 
Roman discontent broke into violence in 
1001, its ostensible cause being the leniency of 
Otto towards the rival commune of Tivoli. At 
the head of the revolt was Otto’s own praefectus 
navalis, a fact that tells its own story of the lack 
of depth in the renovatio. The rising was severe 
enough to besiege Otto in his own palace for 
three days. Then the Emperor spoke person- 
ali to the revolting crowds as father to naughty 
ch idren: “‘ Are you not my own Romans? For 
yo i I have abandoned my fatherland and denied 
Saxons and all the Germans; I have made 
name of Rome feared and honoured to the 
s of the earth which your own ancestors 
er reached. And now you reject me and 
rder my followers ; but you are not able to 
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alienate me from you because I bear you in 
my heart and shall not cease to love you.” The 
volatile Romans were so touched by these 
words that the revolt was for the moment called 
off. But despite his eloquence, the rising had 
dealt a fatal psychological blow to Otto. Hence- 
forth, he could no longer trust a city which he 
had imagined would symbolize the unity and 
authority of the Imperial ideal. 

Retiring from Rome, Otto began to re- 
consider his whole position. The mystical 
element in his make-up came to the fore and he 
asked himself whether his disappointed hopes 
were not a sign from God to abandon his 
Imperial title and enter the monastic life. But 
renewed negotiations for a Byzantine marriage 
alliance had just reached a successful conclusion 
and Otto allowed himself to be persuaded that 
chastity and abdication were not for him. With 
new forces from Germany, he marched again on 
Rome. But this time the gates were definitely 
barred against him. The Romans had for- 
gotten his appeal to their emotions and had 
decided to make a stand for their communal 
liberties. Even with his reinforcements, Otto 
could not undertake a siege. He struck camp 
and marched vaguely about Central Italy, 
though never far from his magnetic centre of 
Rome. Meanwhile, his Byzantine bride was 
sailing across the Adriatic. 

She arrived in Italy early in 1002, but by 
then a final adversary had struck at Otto. On 
January 23rd, 1002, Otto died at the castle of 
Paterno, about twenty-seven miles north of 
Rome. He had left instructions that he was to 
be buried in the Cathedral of Aachen near 
Charlemagne and thither his body was trans- 
ported by faithful German troops. Legend has 
it that the cause of his death was poison 
administered by the vengeful widow of Crescen- 
tius, but the truth seems to be that he was killed 
by the fever that at the same time laid low most 
of his newly-arrived German army. Otto was a 
victim of the Italian climate. 

Otto’s nearest relatives were three sisters, 
two of whom were abbesses and all of whom 
long survived him. In these circumstances, 
the German princes offered the throne to the 
son of Henry the Wrangler of Bavaria, Otto 
IIl’s cousin. Henry II (1002-1024), later 
canonized by the Church, showed himself 





a politically effective as well as pious ruler. 
Although he made periodical trips to Italy, his 
main efforts were devoted to strengthening 
royal control in Germany and its eastern 
borders. In his lack of far-flung Imperial pro- 
jects he resembled his namesake, Henry the 
Fowler, the founder of the Saxon dynasty, 
rather than the three intervening Ottos. 
Unlike the Fowler, however, he showed no 
inclination to perpetuate the dynasty. Henry I 
indeed was regarded by the monastic chroniclers 
as being over-enthusiastic in this respect; 
Thietmar condemns him for his alleged beget- 
ting of Otto I by intercourse with the Queen on 
Good Friday, on which marital relations were 
canonically forbidden. Henry II, on the other 
hand, though married, had made and kept a 
vow of chastity, and his death, extinguishing 
as it did the male Saxon line, presented a suc- 
cession problem. Finally, the electors turned 
to the Carinthian branch of the female line of 
the royal family and chose Conrad II (1024- 
1039), the nephew of Otto’s Papal relative, 
Gregory V. The seat of royal power hence- 
forth shifted to the central German duchy of 
Franconia instead of 
Saxony, which later 
became the centre of 
bitter opposition to the 
Franconian Salian 
monarchs. It is his- 
torically as well as 
geneaologically _justi- 
fiable, therefore, to 
regard the death of 
Henry II as the end of 
the Saxon period of 
German monarchical 
history. 

What of the fate of 
Otto’s ambitious pro- 
gramme? It is clear 


that his renovation of 
the Roman Empire died 
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quent Emperor attempted to revive it in i¢ 
same concrete localized form. From this px at 
of view, Otto may be written off as an attrac. ve 
historical failure. And yet it is true to say : at 
his reign, both positively and negatively, hc ds 
a unique importance in the history of West rn 
Europe. 

From a negative viewpoint Otto can be sid 
to have contributed, by giving a perman nt 
ideological basis to the connection betwen 
Germany and Italy in the Middle Ages, to the 
political disunity of both countries, with al! its 
medieval and modern consequences. Bui it 
would be unfair to ignore the more positive 
results of Otto’s experiment in renovatio. His 
far-sighted acceptance of the new Slavonic and 
Hungarian peoples as permanent self-govern- 
ing members of Christendom brought to poli- 
tical maturity forces that still play their part 
on the stage of European history. The attempt 
at revival of Imperial traditions gave a fillip to 
the rediscovery of the authentic Corpus of 
Roman Law, with all the influence that this 
was to have on the legal system and political 
thought of every nation in Europe. And finally, 
perhaps the highest 
achievement of all, 
Otto’s dramatic com- 
bination of Roman clas- 
sical traditions with the 
dream of a Christian 
Commonwealth under 
the aegis of Rome was 
to hand on to the emer- 
gent Western European 
culture a sense of aspira- 
tion towards a world 
community of peoples 
under a common rule 
of law. Otto and his 
renovatio may thus be 
said to have played no 
inconsiderable part in 
the formation of ‘he 
modern European mid. 


By courtesy of the Staatsbibliothek, Bamberg 

Otto III’s kinsman and successor, the EMPEROR 

HENRY II, 1002-1024, from a gospel executed during 
his reign 
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Englishmen, during the reign of George III, 
loved every form of festivity and 
show. In 1775, a courageous attempt 
was made to hold a magnificent 


London regatta. But there were the usual 


delays and misunderstandings; ladies 
fell into the Thames-side mud; 


and, naturally, the weather changed. 


By F. H. W. 


members of the fashionable clubs of Pall 

Mall and St. James’s Street to organize balls 
or masquerades at Ranelagh, the Pantheon or 
the Opera House in the Haymarket. One of the 
most famous of these lavish divertissements was 
the regatta held on Friday, June 23rd, 1775. 

‘The design of this elegant entertainment 
on the water ” was first proposed during the 
winter of 1774-5 by the Scavoir-Vivre Club, 
whose proprietor, Nicholas Kenney, was res- 
ponsible for the erection in 1775-6 of that most 
graceful of all London club houses, No. 28 
St. James’s Street, occupied ever since the 
demise of the Scavoir-Vivre Club in 1782 by 
Bondle’s. The regatta was to be a very splendid 
aff: ir, beyond the means of any one club, and so 
its organization was entrusted to a committee of 
me nbers of Almack’s, White’s, Boodle’s and 
Gcostree’s as well as of the Scavoir-Vivre. The 
no lemen and gentlemen of these clubs had 
for a number of years “ not only principally 
en; aged the attention of the polite circle at the 
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An Eighteenth-century Regatta 
on the Thames 





Ticket for the Ranelagh Regatta Ball, Fune 23rd, 
1775. Engraved by Bartolozzi, after Cipriam 
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west end of the town, but, by the variety, 
splendour, and magnificence of their enter- 
tainments, afforded employment to many 
thousands of industrious tradesmen and artists, 
and given an extraordinary encouragement to 
almost every branch of commerce.” Such 
laudable philanthropic extravagance had, never- 
theless, been “ blown upon by the infectious 
breath of calumny ” and the promoters of these 
splendid occasions “cruelly insulted by the 
snarlings of malevolence, the ravings of en- 
thusiasm, and the wretched cant of fanatics of 
almost every denomination; instead of receiv- 
ing that applause and commendation they are 
so justly entitled to, for their patriotic en- 
deavours to promote the trade and manufactures 
of this country.” 

The idea of a regatta was, of course, bor- 
rowed from Venice, but aquatic exercises had a 
respectable ancestry on the Thames as well. 
Henry IV had held a regatta there, and more 
recently Frederick Prince of Wales had been 
“particularly fond of entertainments of this 








A previous aquatic pageant, at Westminster Bridge, in 1768; picture by Samuel Scott 


kind on the water, and frequently gave prizes of 
considerable value to be rowed for.” On this 
occasion twelve “‘ Race-boats,” each rowed by 
two young watermen who had completed their 
apprenticeship during the preceding three 
years, were to row from Westminster Bridge 
to Waterman’s Hall off London Bridge and 
back; and then the assembled company was to 
row upstream, in three divisions, to Ranelagh, 
to supper and a ball. 

The number of tickets issued by the Com- 
mittee was limited to 1,300, and no one was 
admitted to be a subscriber unless he belonged 
to one of the sponsoring clubs ; 300 of the tickets 
were “‘ made out to admit persons by land to 
Ranelagh, who are timorous, or do not chuse 
to appear upon water.”” The managers obtained 
the loan of or hired the barges belonging to the 
Lord Mayor and City Companies and invited 
applications for places in them, promising that 
they would “ select such a number as will be 
seated agreeably, and without rendering their 
situation irksome or inconvenient.” Sub- 
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scribers who did not obtain places in the barges 
were to supply their own boats, but they were 
“to order them in such a manner as to agree 
with the . . . regulations issued by the Marshal 
and Directors of the regatta.” 

These regulations stipulated that the rowers 
were to “ be uniformly dressed, and in such a 
manner as may accord with some one of the 
three marine colours, chosen by the Marshal 
and Directors of the Regatta, viz. the White, 
the Blue, or the Red.” Subscribers and their 
parties were to embark at Westminster between 
six and seven o’clock. “‘ The Marshal’s barge 
of twelve oars, carrying a blue standard, and 
the word REGATTA in large gold characters ” 
would be stationed upstream from the certre 
arch of Westminster Bridge, and the rest of the 
barges and boats were “ to spread at such cis- 
tances on the rendez-vous as to fill all the arc x¢s 
of Westminster Bridge at once.” The certre 
arch was to be left free for the race-boats; he 
St. George’s Division and all boats in wl ite 
liveries were to occupy the two arches on e: ch 
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side of the centre; the Red Division was to 
occ ipy the four arches next Lambeth, and the 
Blu: the four next Westminster. After the 
rac. 1g was over, the whole company was to 
moe up the river, “the Marshal’s division 
row ng a-head,” to be followed at three-minute 
intervals by the Red and the Blue Divisions. 
Th« landing-stage at Chelsea Hospital was to be 
open for the disembarkation of the company. 
“Three military bands of music, composed of 
pipes, drums, cymbals etc. . . . habited in a 
maiiner consonant to the naval flags of Great 
Britain,” and “ three other select bands, of the 
most eminent masters on wind instruments ” 
were to be stationed along the course, “ all 
under such regulations as may best entertain 
the company while on the water, and at the 
time of disembarking.” 

At Ranelagh “circular ranges of tables ” 
were to be placed round the Rotunda “ in 
such a manner as to form a magnificent amphi- 
theatre (pyramidically rising towards the center, 
and terminating in an orchestra), where the 
whole company . . . may be commodiously 
seated at one time.” The doors of the Rotunda 


would be opened at eleven o’clock and the 
supper was “to be conducted under the im- 
mediate inspection of Mrs. Cornelys, so justly 
celebrated for her elegance and taste.” Out- 
side, in the grounds, there were to be “ several 
other corps of musicians,” and on the verge of 
the canal there was to be a Temple of Neptune, 
“in form of an antique amphitheatre,” ninety- 
six feet long and sixty wide, in which yet an- 
other band would play minuets, cotillions and 
country dances. 

In their regulations for the costume to be 
worn by the company, the Directors stated that 
“‘ Fancy-dresses are not absolutely required,” 
but they clearly preferred them, for they took 
care to let out in advance the secret that they 
had been informed that “a celebrated lady 
whose rank, beauty and taste are equally con- 
spicuous, intends to appear in the character of 
Cleopatra.” The question of dress was ap- 
parently a difficult one, complicated by current 
Court requirements for mourning for the late 
Queen of Denmark. 

Preparations for the regatta attracted much 
public attention, and the Marshal and Directors 
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A view of Chelsea Hospital and Ranelagh, by Samuel Scott: ‘‘ The landing-stage at Chelsea 
Hospital was to be open for the disembarkation of the company. ‘ Three military bands of 


music .. 


. habited in a manner consonant to the naval flags of Great Britain’ . . 


- were to 


be stationed along the course, ‘ all under such regulations as may best entertain the company 
while on the water, and at the time of disembarking’ ”’ 
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A Chinese masquerade at mid-eighteenth-century Ranelagh, with the famous Rotunda in the back- 
ground. Here a supper party was to be held, “‘ under the immediate inspection of Mrs. Cornelys, 
so justly celebrated for her elegance and taste ”’ 


spared neither pains nor cash to make the 
occasion a success. On June 13th, three 
hundred young watermen applied to take part 
in the race, of whom twenty-four were chosen 
by lot. The possibility of accidents to the water- 
borne spectators was evidently a source of 
anxiety to the Directors, and they therefore 
appointed watermen who were to be “ properly 
stationed in barges and small boats, to prevent 
any inconveniency from the great number of 
vessels which will necessarily be assembled on 
this occasion.” The Directors also requested 
“the medical gentlemen, belonging to the 
Society for the Recovery of Drowned Persons, 
to attend, with their proper assistants, by which 
means, all disasters, whether obvious or unfore- 
seen, will be effectually provided against.” 

On Friday, June 23rd, the weather was of 
“unfavourable aspect,” and it was not until 
ten o’clock! that the Directors made their final 
decision to hold the regatta on that day. The 
decision was made known by the hoisting of 


1 The Morning Post says that the decision was not 
made until one o’clock. 


St. George’s standard on the centre arch of 
Westminster Bridge, and by the ringing of the 
bells of St. Martin-in-the-Fields; “in conse- 
quence of which,” recorded The Morning Post, 
** Pleasure now erected her banner, and Labour 
relieving his hardy sons, and a general prepara- 
tion commenced for the approaching festivity.” 

By the early afternoon the whole river from 
London Bridge to Millbank was “ covered with 
vessels of pleasure.” The bells of St. Margaret’s 
were ringing, and every stair, landing place and 
avenue leading to the Thames was crowded 
with people of every class. Near Westminster 
Bridge, gambling tables were set up in the 
streets “and bad liquor, with short measure, 
was plentifully regailed ”; on the bridge i self 
** men even placed themselves in the bodice: of 
the lamp irons ” to obtain a good view. S_af- 
folding for stands had been erected in m .ny 
places along the bank, and on many boats, :nd 
“even on the top of Westminster Hall wa: an 
erection of that kind.” Roof-tops were cov« ed 
with spectators, and the sashes of m ny 
windows had been removed to provide rm re 





roor . “ Everybody was possessed of Regatta 
furo ; there were called Regatta cheese-cakes 
and Xegatta cherries; nay, black leg’d Fanny, 
who was lately . . . brought up to Bow Street, 
had ‘ecorated herself with Regatta ribbons.” 


At five o’clock the director of the music 
arrived at Westminster Bridge stairs and was 
rowed up to his barge, which lay off Lambeth 
Palace, manned by eight oarsmen dressed in 
white with scarlet trimmings. The musicians 
embarked shortly afterwards ; in all there appear 
to have been eight bands on the river. At six 
o'clock, the Dukes of Cumberland and Glou- 
cester embarked at Somerset House stairs and 
rowed up to the bridge to inspect the parade. 
Shortly before seven o’clock the Director’s 
barge, “which was uncommonly superb,” 
was rowed in state to its position at the centre 
arch 

The start of the race was unfortunately 
delayed until half-past seven, probably because 
the course was clogged with spectators’ boats. 
Eventually a number of the organizers, headed 
by Lord Lyttleton, rowed down the river “‘ and 


The interior of the Ranelagh Rotunda in 1746, as portrayed by Canaletto. 


after much intreaty and some threats to chop 
down such vessels as were in the way, formed a 
clear passage for the race.” The twelve com- 
peting crews were divided into three divisions, 
red, white and blue, and the race was started by 
the firing of a cannon on the bridge. The boats 
had hardly gone as far as Scotland Yard when 
the City barge, with a party of foreign ambas- 
sadors on board, swung round “ and put them 
into some confusion.” Nevertheless, they con- 
tinued down to Waterman’s Hall, but by the 
time of their return some fifty minutes later 
there was such disorder that the leading boats, 
from the red divison, were unable to pass under 
the centre arch of Westminster Bridge, as 
required, and so went under a side arch. 
** About ten minutes afterwards, two of the 
blue division darted through the center arch, 
notwithstanding the number of vessels that 
clogged it up, and claimed the prize ”—a new 
boat. 

By this time a cold wind was blowing and it 
had started to rain. “‘ Boreas blew such a blast 
as quite disconcerted the scene and threw the 
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In 1775, “‘ circular 


ranges of tables”’ were set up “‘ to form a magnificent amphitheatre,” where the whole assemblage of 
guests might be “‘ commodiously seated at one time” 








halcyon moment into a storm; tore the silken 
flags, intended to be waved by the zephyr’s 
breath, and bore away hats, caps, feathers 
without distinction through the vulgar air.” 
To make matters worse, the tide was at low 
water, and “ we had an empty river, when the 
aquatic business demanded a bumper. What 
was the consequence? Ladies swimming and 
wading shoeless in the mud; children crying, 
men swearing, splashing, ducking, fighting etc.” 

The procession up to Ranelagh was not a 
success. Lloyd’s Evening Post described it as 
moving in “a picturesque irregularity,” wit- 
nessed by half a million spectators, but The 
Morning Post stated that ‘“‘ unfortunately for the 
spectators night was so far advanced, that 
before the divisions could arrive at Ranelagh, 
it was nearly dark.” The Morning Chronicle 
said that the procession was not formed at all, 
and the boats moved in an irregular mass that 
illustrated “‘a strong characteristic of the 
country, and spoke that spirit of freedom, and 
its natural concomitant, a dislike to all order, 
which peculiarly distinguishes the people of 
England.” 

Disembarkation at Ranelagh lasted from 
nine o’clock until half-past ten, and was “ dis- 
agreeable.” The ladies’ fineries had been 
severely ravaged by the weather. ‘‘ Those who 
were in silk—it lost its gloss; and those who 
were dressed in white muslin—it stuck, it clung 
so close to their limbs, that it shewed their dis- 
tress at once—when landed in their dank weeds, 
they flew to the temple of their god Neptune.” 
But the Temple of Neptune, which was evi- 
dently a marquee, proved too small to accom- 
modate the whole company; its construction 
does not appear to have been completed till 
after supper, and soon it grew “ intolerably 
hot.” 

By half-past ten the disembarkation was 
completed, and the doors of the Rotunda were 
opened for supper. The decoration “ produced 
an effect beyond description, brilliant and 
superb,” but the supper, for the production of 
which Mrs. Cornelys had been paid 700 guineas, 
was “like most farmed ones, but indifferent, 
and the wine very scarce.” It was “ almost 
wholly made up of large lobsters, crush’d craw- 
fish, and stale sturgeon: in a word, it rather 
resembled a cold collation, prepared for a club 





fam 


of coal-heavers at some ale-house in Bill: ags- 
gate, than a Ranelagh repast.” 

Nevertheless, supper must have bec. a 
pleasant occasion, for the centre of the Rotunda 
was “solely appropriated to one of the fullest 
and finest bands of music, vocal and instru- 
mental, ever collected in these kingdoms, the 
number [of performers] being 240.” The 
works performed included an overture by “ Mr. 
Bach,” a chorus by Handel, catches and giees, 
and the Regatta Song, which had been specially 
written by Captain Askew of the Guards. 
There were eight verses, of which the first and 
last ran as follows: 







Ye Lords and Ye Ladies who form this gay throng, 

Be silent a moment, attend to our song! 

And while you suspend your fantastical round, 

Come bless your sweet stars, that you’re none of 
you drown’d! 


We’ve strove to amuse you by Water and Land, 
Once Torre to please ye had Fire at command; 
To charm ye should be the four Elements’ care, 
So the next time we’ll fix on a plan in the Air. 





The weather appears to have continued 
inclement and after supper many of the com- 
pany returned to the Temple of Neptune to 
dance minuets, cotillions and country dances 
“‘ without any regard to precedence ” of rank. 
The decorations in the grounds were not 
exhibited owing to “ the badness of the even- 


ing.” By four o’clock in the morning nearly a 
everybody had gone home, and only “ a number blas 
of gentlemen with long beards and dirty shirts, aot 
who had gained admittance after day-light” blac 
remained. Well-known people who had on 
attended included Lord North, the Ear! of per 
Carlisle, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sir William any 
Chambers, David Garrick and Samuel Foote. ligt 

The daily newspapers’ comments on the | 
occasion were mainly favourable. The Morning ing 
Post, for instance, said that “ the design o! the tur 
Regatta discovered much taste in the managers; rec 
and ’tis much to be lamented that it should the 
have been so much hurt on the water from the Os: 
change of weather, and at Ranelagh for wait of Mz 
due time for carrying it into execution.” [he reg 
officers of the Society for the Recovery of me 
Drowned Persons had attended, but ‘cir Ri 
services had not been needed. The July nur: ber the 
of The London Magazine was much r ore str 


censorious. It severely criticized the «>n- log 
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*“* Pleasure now erected her banner,” wrote the columnist of The Morning Post; “‘ Thames was damned 
sulky ...and the sun, in a cursed pet, put on a black calash,” added The London Magazine. A comic 
impression, from ‘The London Magazine, July 1775, of the crowd of onlookers at Adelphi Buildings 


trivance of such an entertainment at low water, 
and alleged that many of the subscribers were 
much displeased. ‘‘ The diurnal scheme was 
blasted—Thames wasdamned sulky,and would 
not flow—and the sun, in a cursed pet, put on a 
black calash, and so large, that not a ray darted 
on this nether ball for the time. I believe no 
person will be surprised that this scheme, or 
any other scheme miscarried, when water and 
light were denied an entertainment on a river.” 

While the company was still eating and danc- 
ing at Ranelagh, Horace Walpole safely re- 
turned to his house in Arlington Street, 
recorded his impressions of the earlier part of 
the evening in a letter to the Countess of Upper 
Oss ry: “ You was much in the right indeed, 
Ma.am, not to come to town for the foolish 
tego:ta, as I did, and of which I have seen no 
more than I do now. I went at six o’clock to 
Ric mond House, and it was beautiful to see 
the Thames covered with boats, barges, and 
stre mers, and every window and house-top 
loac cd with spectators. I suppose so many will 


not meet again till the Day of Judgement, 
which was not to-day. 

*“* In the middle of the river was a street of 
lighters and barges covered with pent-houses 
like a carpenter’s yard, which totally prevented 
all the other millions seeing anything. The 
rowers passed through this street, and so we 
never beheld them at all. It rained once or 
twice, and now all the company is stewing in 
Ranelagh. . . . There are such tides of people in 
the streets, that I could scarce pass home. I feel 
as glad to be returned as I did from the Corona- 
tion, and I think will go to no more sights.” 


SOURCES 


The origin and organization of the regatta. are 
described in a pamphlet entitled A Circumstantial 
Account of the Ensuing Regatta, 1775, a copy of 
which is to be found in the British Museum Ranelagh 
Collection of press cuttings. Descriptions of the 


regatta written after the event are to be found in 
the newspapers of the day; those used here include 
Lloyd’s Evening Post, June 23rd to 26th, 1775; The 
Morning Post and Daily Advertiser, June 24th, 1775; 
The Morning Chronicle, June 26th, 1775; and The 
London Magazine, July 1775. 
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THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY (1800-1859); an 
engraving after a daguerreotype of 1858; in the opinion 
of his nephew and biographer, Sir George Otto 
Trevelyan, this ts the only good likeness of the historian 


ECEMBER THE TWENTY-EIGHTH of this 
De marks the centenary of Lord 

Macaulay’s death. On one occasion, 
worn out by long hours of re-writing and 
polishing, all part of his endless effort to make 
the meaning of his History crystal-clear to all 
its readers, he spurred himself on with the 
reminder: “‘ Corraggio! And think of 2850.” 
And he would, no doubt, be pleased to know 
that his fame has easily survived the first 
hundred-year stage on the road to this distant 
date. 

It has not, however, survived unimpaired. 
Ours is an age of doubt, of cautious pessimism, 
of minor keys—not one to take kindly to the 
brash, metallic clangour of symphonies in 
C-Major. And Macaulay, self-acknowledged 
composer of such symphonies, has become the 
symbol of a misinterpretation of history that 
sees the past not in its own terms but merely as 
preparation for the present. 

Unfortunately, the debate on the extent to 
which Macaulay was in fact a “ Whig his- 
torian,” in the narrow as well as the broad 
sense, is nowadays apt to form the only point 


Macaulay, 


History 
and the 


Historians 


By JOHN CLIVE 


of scholarly interest in him. Let us admit that 
he was blind to the seamy side of material pro- 
gress in the early Victorian age, that he carried 
a certain amount of political and personal bias 
—without disguise—into his historical writing. 
What remains important is his mastery of the 
art of narrative history and his personality and 
character that—thanks to Sir G. O. Trevelyan’s 
Life and Letters of his uncle—we know better 
than those of any other modern historian and 
that, marked at once by charm and prejudice, 
wit and affection, continue to exert a lively 
fascination. 

On this anniversary, perhaps it is appropriate 
to recall some of the features of Macaulay’s 
personality, since he is at present so often 
condemned and dismis:ied as cocksure, arrog.int, 
and insensitive—a sort of human counterpart 
to the Great Exhibition. This kind of descrip- 
tion does not begin to do kim justice. (ne 
might certainly expect, for example, to finc in 
someone like Macaulay, who rose by sf er 
talent from an Evangelical middle-class b: k- 
ground to an eminence that made him in ‘he 
eyes of the Whig aristocracy both a welcc ne 
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A century ago, on December 28th, there 


died the supreme master of English historical 


narrative. In this re-appraisal, 


Mr. John Clive seeks to do justice to 
the personal and professional qualities 


of the greatest of Whig historians. 


guest and, eventually, a popular host, at once a 
great consciousness of his advancement and a 
great pride in it. It is, indeed, a long way from 
his writing to his sister in 1831—no doubt 
jocosely—about a dinner party including 
various members of the nobility—“ Listen and 
be proud of your connection with one who is 
admitted to eat and drink in the same room 
with beings so exalted ”—to the story recorded 
in his journal twenty-eight years later that tells 
of the proprietor of the I//ustrated London News 
edging close to him “ and saying with an in- 
sinuating grin and in a most tender tone: ‘ And 
‘ow [sic] do you find it being a Lord’? ” 
Yet this considerable change of status seems 
1ave left few marks, beyond a possibly exces- 
ive awareness of the fact that it had left few 
rks. As early as 1833, Macaulay called him- 
e{ “the only parvenu I ever heard of, who, 
‘t being courted into splendid circles, and 
‘r having succeeded beyond expectation in 
pe itical life, acquired in a few months pro- 
fo nd contempt for rank, fashion, popularity, 
ar 1 money—for all pleasures in short but those 
w ich arise from the exercise of the intellect 


and the affections.” Even then, fresh from his 
oratorical triumphs in the Reform Bill debates, 
this was on the whole an accurate self-appraisal. 
Many years later, he recalled that: “‘ there was 
a time when I was half ashamed of being 
related to vulgar people. That was when I 
was fighting my way against all sorts of difficul- 
ties. Now it is quite different.” Macaulay 
never did learn to show patience in the face of 
what he considered to be folly and dullness; 
but to one who could call Buckingham Palace 
“the dullest house in London,” impatience 
knew no social discrimination. Neither money 
nor social position, his own or other people’s, 
ever became fundamentally important to him. 

Thus, one must not put too much stress 
upon the effects on his personality of his youth- 
ful struggles for financial solvency and his 
change of social milieu. Yet it is important to 
remember that there were other strains and 
difficulties, and to modify somewhat the view, 
still widely current, of Macaulay as a paradigm 
of continuous happiness and self-confidence. 
At school he suffered not only from homesick- 
ness—“‘ la maladie du Clapham,” he called it; 
he was regularly beaten and taunted by bullies, 
“a child among young men, a little boy un- 
accustomed to being away from home and cry- 
ing for my papa and mama and sisters, among 
hardened, thoroughbred schoolboys.” His 
school years, as well as his years at Cambridge, 
were darkened by clashes with his father, that 
most devout and dedicated of Evangelicals, who 
had once had hopes of seeing his brilliant son 
take Orders; who thought that if he could only 
add his own qualities of concentration, energy, 
industry, and patience to Tom’s rather dis- 
orderly genius, a being might be formed who 
could regenerate the world. That is why he 
reprimanded his son at school for writing the 
lines: “And if at Eastertide thou makst us 
work, Thou mightst as well have bee: a Jew or 
Turk,” citing the example of “ Young Wol- 
laston ’ who, when he wished for a reward, 
never asked for a holiday, but for a quadratic 
equation. That is why he forced Tom to apply 
himself to mathematics at Cambridge and dis- 
couraged him—with notable lack of success— 
from novel-reading, which he considered a sign 
of idleness. And that is why, as Tom’s sister 
later revealed in a memoir of her brother, 





“‘ with all the love and reverence with which 
[Macaulay] regarded his father’s memory, 
there mingled a shade of bitterness, that he had 
not met quite the encouragement and apprecia- 
tion from him he received from others.” 

From Cambridge Macaulay assures his 
worried father that: “I never had a higher 
ambition than that we might, if it please God, 
triumph together over the enemies of 
humanity.” But there is a bitter under-current 
in what he himself calls an “ undutiful reflec- 
tion,” addressed to his sister some years later: 
“* My father . . . holds swearing, eating, under- 
done meat, liking high fame, lying late in a 
morning, and all things which give pleasure to 
others and none to himself to be absolute sins.” 
That this strain between father and son helps 
to account for Macaulay’s reaction against his 
Evangelical heritage is certain—in middle age 
he, who won his first oratorical spurs addressing 
the annual meeting of the Anti-Slavery Society 
in 1824, will be found referring to the “ non- 
sense ” of an Exeter Hall anti-slavery gathering. 
But it may perhaps be credited with a more 
positive contribution. The numerous lengthy 
letters that Tom addressed to his father during 
adolescence and youth—the majority argu- 
mentative, forcefully disputing with him upon 
such subjects as the advantages of reading for 
pleasure, the uselessness of mathematics, the 
unjustifiable neglect of modern in favour of 
ancient literature, the pedagogical function of 
history as a school of freedom—these polemical 
missives supply at least a partial answer to the 
conundrum Jeffrey posed upon receipt of 
Macaulay’s first Edinburgh Review contribution, 
the essay on Milton: “‘ The more I think, the 
less I can conceive where you picked up that 
style.” The vigour of the historian’s style was 
forged on the anvil of filial revolt, just as its 
clarity—so his sister Margaret was to point out 
—came out of his constant contact with the 
family circle, “from the habit of conversing 
with very young people to whom he has a great 
deal to explain and impart.” 

Behind Macaulay’s astounding precocity and 
his brilliant achievements at Cambridge, then, 
lay some shadows: unhappiness at school and 
conflict with his father. And it was at Cam- 
bridge that he was first assailed by those 
morbid bouts of incapacity for work, to which 
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he remained subject all his life. Time and ag: 

in his journal, one comes across references 

“ this peculiar impotence,” this “‘ old malady 
mine,” this ‘‘ shell of indolence.” Sometin e 
he struggles against it, sometimes he gives in t 
it, knowing from past experience that it wor 
pass away. Always he notes it down as a failir g 
though, by the end of his Cambridge days, 
longer—after the manner of his father and 
fellow Claphamites—as a sin. These period: 
depression and inactivity evince a delicate : 
sensitive temperament behind the flamboya1 
omniscient aggressiveness, so characteristic < 
much of his writing and conversation. 1! 
“ hardness ” of Macaulay, on which so many 
critics and commentators have harped, is cor 
fined to his official style and manner; and its 
outward manifestations there may, indeed, 
have helped to mask an almost feminine inward 
sensibility, an intense craving for giving and 
receiving affection. In his journal, Macaulay 
recalls that, when he was seventeen or eighteen, 
he was half in love with a girl named Mary 
Parker. ‘“‘ But,” he adds, ‘“‘ her conversation 
soon healed the wound made.by her eyes.” 
One thinks of Gibbon, almost a hundred years 
before, confiding to Ais journal, about “ a pretty, 
meek but I am afraid insipid girl,” who had 
been “talked of” for him: “ Tho’ she will 
have a noble fortune, I must have a wife I can 
talk to.” It was on his family, first his sisters, 
then his nephew and nieces, that Macaulay 
“ poured out,” as his sister Hannah wrote after 
his death, ‘‘ a world of love.” 

Hannah accompanied Macaulay to India in 
1834, thus softening the blow of that “ com- 
plete revolution in all the habits of life—an 
estrangement from almost every old friend and 
acquaintance—fifteen thousand miles of ocean 
between the exile and everything that he car: 
for,” which he imposed upon himself in orc: 
to accumulate enough money for the support « 
his family, and of which he later said that no 
temptation of wealth or power could make h'm 
go through it again. In India, Hannah met and 
married Charles Trevelyan. Macaulay liked 
and admired his brother-in-law; but tie 
separation from his favourite sister, who had 
helped to make his exile bearable, was a seve* 
blow to him, intensified by the news of t 
death in England of his sister Margaret, whi 
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hed him shortly afterwards. The dimension 

grief-stricken Macaulay, reconciling him- 

to a life of lonely bachelorhood, must be 

in mind, alongside the much better-known 

1ension of hard-headedness and glibness 

made it so easy for Matthew Arnold, and 

y others since Arnold, to castigate him as an 

tle of the philistines. In Macaulay, one is 

sor fronted by a complex personality, that of a 

an occasionally capable—in his Essays and in 

nversation—of roughness of manner and 

udity of thought; at the same time, that of a 

an who lavished affection on his family, shed 

copious tears over Homer and Herodotus, as 

| as over his own poems, and who endured 

jithout complaint the pain of self-inflicted 
“ile and personal tragedy. 

It is of some interest to observe the inter- 
action between Macaulay’s personality and his 
historical imagination. This interaction exists 
at several different levels. There is, first of all, 
the level of observation of men and manners. 
By nature, the historian responsible for that 
pioneering achievement in the field of social 
history, the great third chapter of the History 
on the State of England in 1685, possessed the 
gift of casting a shrewdly appraising eye on the 
society, events, and personalities of his own day. 
The results of this appraisal are apparent in his 
journal and correspondence, which reveal him, 
not unexpectedly, as a model traveller who 
never left a foreign country or city without 
noting the state of roads, inns, buildings, and 
sanitation; nor without reflecting upon the 

ture of social class-distinctions, the appear- 
ce of the women, and the general spirit and 
aracter of particular places. In a charac- 
stically pithy comment, he compares the 
erence between Rome and Naples with the 
erence between Sunday and Monday. 

Secondly, there is the level of what might be 

lled an irresistible disposition to glee and 
pathy—sheer joy in the drama and pageantry 

t history in the making, and the ability to 
identify himself with actors past and present 
the historical stage. It is this disposition, 
he age of thirteen, that makes him wish to 

e seen the King of France enter London— 

hat a scene for future historians and poets” ; 

some months later to comment as follows 

Napoleon’s escape from Elba: “ All my 
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Macaulay’s brother-in-law, SIR CHARLES EDWARD 

TREVELYAN (1807-1886), Indian administrator and 

joint author, with Sir Stafford Northcote, of the reform 

of the British Civil Service; an engraving from a 
photograph 


detestation of his crimes, all my horror at his 
conduct, is completely swallowed up in 
astonishment, awe and admiration at the more 
than human boldness of his present attempt.” 
It also makes him record verbatim for his sister’s 
delectation a conversation he overhears in the 
Library of the House of Commons, with the 
remark: “‘To the historian three centuries 
hence this letter will be invaluable ”’; and, on 
the aesthetic level, finds expression in his 
desire to see the walls of St. Paul’s “‘ incrusted 
with porphyry and verde antique, and the ceil- 
ing and dome covered with mosaic and gold.” 





By rt fT M. Trev yan. O.M 


Macaulay’s nephew, SIR GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN 
(1838-1928), biographer of Charles fames Fox, his- 
torian of the American Revolution, and his uncle’s 


memoriclist. Phozozgraph c. 1867 

This same disposition—in a striking revela- 
tion of how his imagination could transform a 
momentary personal experience into fuel to be 
used in the actual process of writing history— 
evokes this comment from him after a visit to 
the Great Exhibition: “I felt a glow of elo- 
quence or something like it come on me from 
the mere effect of the place, and I thought of 
some touches which will greatly improve my 
Steinkirk.” And, on the eve of his departure 
for India, he is impelled to compare his state of 
mind with that of those suffering death on 
great occasions—and to conclude that on the 


scaffold he would probably have been 
tranquil as Russell or Sidney. He is also mo 
to send to the friend and benefactress of 
childhood, Hannah More, the text o 
“‘ wicked ” Radical war-song, the purpos: 
which was to turn the Radicals into ridicule, 
whose lilt had a wonderfully authentic ring 


We'll stretch that tort’ring Castlereagh 
On his old Dublin rack, Sir.— 

We’ll drown the King in eau de vie, 
The Laureate in his sack, Sir. 

Old Eldon and his scolding hag 

In molten gold we’ll smother; 

And stifle in his own green bag 

The Doctor and his brother. 


No wonder the mature Macaulay defined his 
historical method in these terms: “ I try to get 
as fast as I can over what is dull, and I dwell as 
long as I can on what can be made picturesque 
and dramatic. I believe this to be the most 
instructive, as well as the most popular way of 
writing history.” 

The third and, at the same time, the most 
intangible level of interaction between per- 
sonality and historical imagination we might 
call, taking our cue from Macaulay himself, 
“Kenneth Macaulay.” On a trip to Wey- 
bridge in 1858 with the Trevelyans—his sister, 
her husband, and their children—there is talk 
of day-dreaming, “the habit in which Lady 
Trevelyan and I indulge beyond any people 
that I ever knew. I mentioned to George [his 
future biographer, Sir George Trevelyan] 
what, as far as I know, no critic has observed, 
that the Greeks called this happiness kené 
makaria [empty happiness]. Alice, who was 
some way off and did not hear distinctly, said 
‘Kenneth Macaulay! What did the Greeks say 
about Kenneth Macaulay ?’ I shall always call 
the unreal world in which I pass a large part of 
my life Kenneth Macaulay.” The historian 
attributed much of his success in historical 
writing to his unlimited capacity for casile- 
building or day-dreaming; and planned, shortly 
before his death, to write a disquisition on wat 
he called “ that strange habit.” In what may 
at first sight appear a paradoxical fashion, he 
saw in this habit a spur to factual accuracy; ‘or, 
in the romance of the past that he construc’ed 
in his mind, the slightest and most minute 
touches assumed as great an interest as, of 





1aps an even greater interest than, impor- 
events. 
in inclination to fantasy, then, linked to a 
vellous histrionic talent, should be recog- 
d as a part of Macaulay’s personality that 
s a significant relation to his work. When, 
boy, he addressed a letter to “ one of the 
ig) and mighty triumvirate of girls, member 
he most Honourable Committee for Cir- 
iting the Bride of Abydos ”—in short, his 
‘rt; when, many years later, he delighted the 
‘velyans by acting out an old clothesman 
and romancing about a secret embassy to 
America on which he pretended to have been 
sent twenty years before: “ I told G[eorge] . . . 
how we visited an encampment of Red Indians, 
—how they gave me the name of the Great 
White Beaver;” and when, some time later 
still, he sent an April Fool’s Day letter to his 


sister Hannah, informing her that Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe had invited herself to dinner 
bringing along a negro parson named Caesar 
Ugbark—these were jeux d’esprit that not 
merely betokened a powerful imagination but 
were also essential to its working when it 
turned to history and historical writing. 

Not that the writing of history ever became 
for Macaulay as painless and easy a process as 
day-dreaming. A few brief extracts from his 
letters and journal, all concerned with the com- 
position of the History of England, eloquently 
demonstrate what we sometimes tend to forget, 
that even the greatest historians have to grapple 
with the practical problems that continue to 
confront their lesser successors: “‘ The words 
drop slowly from my pen; and the corrections 
and polishing will be endless.”—‘“‘ The plague 
is that my work cannot be spun out of my own 


“* To triumph over the enemies of humanity’; such was Macaulay’s 
ambition when an undergraduate at Cambridge; an early nineteenth- 
century view of the entrance to Trinity College 
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brain. I must have my materials around me.” 
—‘‘ Arrangement and transition are arts which 
I value much, but which I do not flatter myself 
that I have attained.”—‘‘ I must positively get 
over that business [the Grandval conspiracy] 
tomorrow. It has long hung in hand. I do not 
know why I dislike it.”—*“ I can truly say that 
I never read again the most popular passages of 
my own works without painfully feeling how 
far my execution has fallen short of the 
standard which is in my mind.”—‘“‘I could 
review myself better, whichever side I took, 
than any of my reviewers.”—And, finally— 
this from the “‘ cocksure ” Macaulay when, as 
an historian, he had scaled the pinnacles of 
worldly success in terms of honours, money, 
and admiration: “ Alas! How short life and 
how long art! I feel as if I had but just begun 
to understand how to write. And the proba- 
bility is that I have very nearly done writing.” 

He was right. He had less than two years to 
live, and did not have the time to carry his 
great History beyond the death of its hero, 
William the Third. Shortly before his death, he 
noted in his journal that “ it is pleasant to think 
that though we pass away, the world goes on 
improving,” a perfect foil to the prophetic 


“One of the high and mighty 

triumvirate of girls” ; Macaulay’s 

favourite sister, HANNAH, wife of 
Sir Charles Edward Trevelyan 


letter written to his mother from school 
French language exercise more than forty y 
before: “ Peut-étre on peut se promettre le ré 
d’undge d’or quand les jeunes demoiselles e: 
ront dans nos universités et deviendront ‘Se 
Wranglers ’.” He was rightly convinced 

his History would live; though not alway 
confident as on the one occasion when— 
becoming fatigued with reading Thiers- 
confided to his journal that he did not ackr 
ledge himself inferior to any historian ex 
Herodotus and Thucydides. Even then 
added with characteristic candour: “ Th: 
would probably rate me very differently.’ 
was to the great Greeks, as well as to his other 
favourites—Livy, Tacitus, and Sarpi—that he 
returned time and again, reading and admiring 
anew, knowing that the great historians of the 
past must always supply both measure and 
inspiration to those who follow in their foot- 
steps. He would be happy to know that he, in 
his turn, is now fulfilling this function for his 
successors.! 


1 The author wishes to express his thanks to Dr. 
G. M. Trevelyan, who kindly allowed him to examine 
and make use of the Macaulay Papers now at Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 
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The Royal George sinking, a water-colour by #. Buttersworth, 1800 


“ Toll for the brave!” 


The cask of rum that, in William Cowper’s words, 


drowned “ brave Kempenfelt with twice four hundred men.” 


By CAPTAIN SCARRITT ADAMS, U.S.N. 


leak in the ship where a small pipe passed 
through her side, three feet below the 
waterline. It was not alarming, really, since the 
water could always be pumped out. But it was 
a nuisance and ought to be fixed. The only 
trouble with fixing it was that you had to list 
the ship enough to bring the pipe out of water. 
\lthough listing a ship like the Royal 
George was a routine operation, it required 
nor nal care not to let those big, square, window- 
like, open gunports in the side of the ship dip 
int. the water. One more thing: the Captain, 
Metin Waghorne, would have to remember 
the she was somewhat unstable because her 
hes "y bronze guns were on the top deck and 


ik WHOLE THING STARTED WITH A little 


her much lighter cast-iron guns were on the 
lower decks. This was, of course, well known 
to the Captain, who would take it into careful 
consideration. After all, he was responsible not 
only for the safety of his crew but also for all 
those women and children on board. 

At this time H.M.S. Royal George, the hand- 
somest, oldest, tallest 100-gun ship in the whole 
British Navy, was the busiest of a hundred ships 
anchored in Portsmouth Harbour, getting ready 
for battle. She was in dead earnest, loading 
provisions and ammunition. Below decks 250 
women and children milled about, adding to the 
activity of the thousand sailors and the excite- 
ment of imminent departure. It was 1782 and 
England was not only still at war with the 
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A plan for raising the Royal George from the bottom of Portsmouth harbour; an engraving by 
A. Bannerman, 1783 


United States, but fighting France, Holland 
and Spain as well. So the sailors had their 
women on board for those last precious hours, 
because tomorrow they would sail away. When 
and if they would ever meet again was up to the 
God of War. 

Anyway, Captain Waghorne decided to 
repair the leak before the cruise started, even 
if it would interfere with the loading opera- 
tions. So at seven o’clock on this August morn- 
ing, after the decks had been swabbed and 
dried, Lieut. John McKillop, the Watch Officer 
with the four to eight stint, ordered the drum- 
mer to beat the gun crews to stations for heeling 
ship. The gun crews heaved at the tackles and, 
well before eight o’clock, had moved the guns 
into position far over on the port side. The ship 
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listed until the pipe was nearly out of water. 
The gun crews went off to join their women 
at breakfast at the plain board mess tables. 
Admiral Kempenfelt and the Captain went off 
to eat their breakfast on the mahogany table in 
the Great cabin, with the gilded stern windows 
looking out on the brave glittering fleet. 
Shipwright George Aynon and his brother 
came out from the Dockyard to bore the 
for the new pipe. Midshipman Thomas Sov 
cott took French leave and went over to 
Star and Garter for a drink. Lieut. P! 
Durham relieved Lieut. McKillop for the f» 
noon watch. Durham, whom the crew cz 
Jib-and-Foresail Jack, looking through 
telescope, spotted the Lark threading her 
towards the Royal George. She was the 
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>. She was very much expected. She tied 
up on the low port side. The deck hands 
wor .ed with a will at this most interesting of all 
cars es. They got the casks on board faster 
tha: they could be struck below, piling them on 
dec. on the port side nearest the Lark. 

you looked down into the narrow space 
between ship and barge, you could see the 
water washing back and forth, laving the 
Larx’s side and gently lapping at the sills of the 
Royal George’s gunports. Some spray came 
in the ports facing the rum barge. The sailors 
lowered their covers but left them ajar. 

By this time the Aynon brothers were well 
on with their work, boring from their position 
inside the ship. There still was not enough list 
to complete the boring so Captain Waghorne 
moved some cannon balls over to the low side. 
This tilted the ship just the right amount. He 
did not, however, take into consideration the 
imperceptible increase of list every time a cask 
of rum was stacked on deck and the cumulative 
effect. No one seemed to notice that the rum 
was not being struck below into the lower holds 
where it would have improved the stability. 
If you looked over the port side now you could 
see the first wavelets creeping over the sills of 
the open gunports. 

The Carpenter told the Watch Officer that 
the ship was listing too much and that some- 
thing should be done about it. This irritated 
Jib-and-Foresail Jack. He ordered the bothe 
some carpenter to go away, stubbornly —or- 
getting that the ship was naturally top-heavy. 
He refused to notice that she was already very 
tender and that anything else at all would tip 
the scales. If he would only stop loading the 
rum and move everybody to the starboard side 
it would help. 

Che Lark was nearly unloaded. It would 
§ not be long. With the ship heeled over more, 
the casks did not have to be hoisted so high. 
It was easier on the deck hands. What with this, 
the end of the job in sight and visions of grog 































yith- § to come, the men were working well. 

» the Chere was no doubt that the list was increas- 

ilip § ing with each cask that came on. What is more, 

fore- § the sea was steadily spilling over the sills of the 

2led § ope. gunports into the lower deck where 
his § Qu rter Gunner William Murray was trying to 

way @ eat his breakfast. He was too worried to sit 
um 


ngraving of the Royal George from the General 
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down to eat with all this water sloshing under- 
foot. He nervously waded back and forth, 
munching chunks of food as well as he could. 
He came upon Jack Garrett, Captain of the 
Foretop, placidly sailing two little boys in wash- 
tubs on the pools of water now collecting in the 
scuppers. Carpenter William was worried too. 
This time he ran up to the Watch Officer with 
great urgency. Jib-and-Foresail Jack shouted: 
“Damn your eyes, if you know how to manage 
the ship better than I do, why don’t you take 
over command?” But it was not long before 
the dim-witted Captain and the thick-skulled 
Jib-and-Foresail Jack could see that the list was 
really alarming. They ordered “ RiGHT SHIP.” 
The crew rigged tackles preparatory to hauling 
the guns back. 

Then there was a grim pause as the Royal 
George teetered between here and eternity. It 
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was the fine balance between the last rum cask 
and the cask before that. This last cask had the 
Royal George’s number and that of a thousand 
souls, the last marginal ounce that would turn 
over a majestic ship of the line. Heavy cannon 
balls broke from their racks and hurtled 
thunderously downhill to the low side while 
women screamed in terror and seawater cas- 
caded into the ship through the open gunports. 

Quarter Gunner Murray and his crew of 
twenty men manfully hauled their gun into 
position, only to have its monstrous bulk 
cruelly roll back on them down the sharply 
inclining deck. Then over the Royal George 
went, taking the Lark with her, in a swirling 
vortex of rum, men and muck, to the bottom of 
Portsmouth Harbour. It was all over in 
minutes. And Midshipman Southcott’s toss- 
pot friends in the Star and Garter toasted him 
for his lucky escape. 

It was that last cask of rum—the cask that 
had the Royal George’s number—that turned 
her over and drowned a thousand men, women, 


children, the Captain’s own son, Admiral K;. 


penfelt, Lieut. McKillop and Carpenter Will 
Captain Waghorne and the other survi\ 
including Jib-and-Foresail Jack and Qu: 
Gunner Murray, were court-martialled 
masse with all witnesses present. In fact, 
could not tell the difference between t 
accused and the witnesses. Subservient jun 
and neck-saving seniors outdid each othe 
mutual admiration. 


Question: Court to Captain Waghorne: 
** Did you know of any improprie 
negligence in the conduct of 
Officers or Ship’s Company ? ” 

Answer: ‘ None at all.” 

Question: The Court to the Lieutenants 
Ship’s Company of His Majesty’s 
Ship Royal George: 
** Do you know of any impropriet 
negligence in the conduct of Car 
Waghorne to occasion the loss of 
ship?” 


Answer, all together: “‘ NONE IN THE WORLD.” 


Thereupon the Court white-washed 


whole affair with the stark finding: “ They « 


hereby acquitted of all blame.” 





SIR PHILIP DURHAM, a survivor from the Royal George, on which he was 
a lieutenant known as “ Fib-and-Foresail Fack,’ mezzotint by S. W. 
Reynolds after ¥#. Northcote, 1821 




















LETTERS TO 


ARCHITECTS OF STATE 


Gr. ‘TLEMEN, 
e the article on Richelieu: Three ‘ Wrens’ of 

Na..ons: 

Peter the Great 

Frederick II—also called the Great 

Masaryk 
Each put his stamp on his country, and it has not yet 
beca rubbed out—although, in the case of Masaryk, 
it is visible only among the Czechs in the U.S.A. and 
London. 

Yours, etc., 

A. L. KENNEDY, 
Travellers’ Club, 
Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 


GENTLEMEN, 

Philippe de Champaigne and Dumas are the real 
culprits. Together they have glamourized His 
Eminence to a larger than life stature, whereas he 
and the Fourteenth Louis are not so much regarded 
in these times as master builders but as paragons of 
show business. 

rhat seemingly stately structure /’Etat was built 
not like ours on a sure, firm and solid foundation for 
the nation, but as the Cardinal himself says for the 
glorification of a princely popinjay, and a Wolsey-like 
love of power with a capital P. 

With all his queer ways, the earlier Louis XI— 
see Scott’s Quentin Durward—must surely be 
regarded as the real architect of state. He angled for a 
long time to secure Philippe de Commines from 
Charles the Bold. But Commines was loyal to his 
Burgundian Master, until one day, in a bad temper, 
the master kicked his counsellor from his stool. 
That was unforgivable. Louis found himself sud- 
denly provided with one of the “ Phoenixes among 
intellects” (with apologies to the renowned Pico 
della Mirandola). 

The 150 years of peace and prosperity for France 
you can ask Voltaire about. The seeds of decay and 
disintegration for French sovereignty were already 
sown in the seventeenth century. The Philosophical 
Dictionary and Encyclopaedia of the eighteenth 
confirmed it. 

Well, Louis XI (with Commines) and Cromer 
have my vote. 


Yours, etc., 
G. E. CHAPMAN, 
Teddington, Middlesex. 


THE SPY 
GrNTLEMEN, 

The author of the interesting article “‘ The Spy 
in the Committee of Public Safety,” in your October 
number, presents what she apparently thinks to be 
strong reasons for believing that Carnot, while he 
wes a member of the Committee, was systematically 
in orming the British Government of its proceedings. 
If this were true it would be a sensational discovery; 
but your readers should be warned that, though there 
is an excellent bibliography appended to the con- 
tr. dution, this interpretation of the réle of Carnot is 
d rived exclusively from one article by M. R. de 
G-andsaignes. Certainly many surprising statements 
ce 1 be found in the d’Antraigues bulletins, on which 


THE EDITORS 


this allegation is based—for instance, that Sieyés 
played a predominating réle in the Committee of 
Public Safety, a point which your contributor rightly 
says has been “ hitherto totally ignored.” But pos- 
sibly the articles in which Professors Jacques 
Godechot and Marcel Reinhard strongly criticized 
the over-credulous use of the bulletins (Annales 
historiques de la Révolution frangaise, No. 154, 
Pp. I-20) appeared too late for your contributor to 
use them. As regards Carnot’s réle as a spy, M. de 
Grandsaignes himself concludes, ‘‘ Bien entendu, 


je nai pas de preuve, et il est bien probable que l’on 


n’en trouvera jamais.” Where there is no proof, of 
course, there is room for believing anything; but it 
would be better to leave the results in the field of 
romance and not present them even tentatively as 
critically tested history. 
Yours, etc., 
ALFRED COBBAN, 
University College, 
London. 


Miss Vera Watson writes : 

If I have given the impression that I believe the 
fact of Carnot’s being the informer in the Committee 
of Public Safety to be proven, then I fear I have 
failed Jamentably in the task I set myself when 
writing the article. My intention was to give a 
résumé of recently published information, to add to 
it, when relevant, a little of the material that I have 
collected on the subject during the last nine years 
and to introduce this fascinating problem to the 
English reader. I believe—and thought I had made it 
clear—that we are only at the beginning of an 
immense task that will not be accomplished for many 
years. To analyse and control the statements in the 
bulletins would be the work of a lifetime, as I know 
from experience, having attempted to do so with, in 
some cases, interesting results. Indeed, there are so 
many aspects to this problem that it would be most 
unwise to dogmatize at this stage, and I have no wish 
to do so. 

I must make it clear, however, that such evidence 
as I have been able to obtain supports M. de Grand- 
siagnes’s estimate of the Comte d’Antraigues as a 
man of good faith who, when he told Las Casas that 
Carnot had supplied information, believed the fact 
to be true. In my opinion the problem resolves itself 
into two questions: is there a sufficient quantity of 
accurate material in the bulletins to make it reason- 
ably certain that there was an informer in the Com- 
mittee and, if so, who was he? I am grateful to 
Professor Cobban for giving me an opportunity to 
emphasize these points. 


LA HOUGUE 
GENTLEMEN, 

I am grateful to Mr. Toyne for pointing out my 
error with regard to the battle of Cap la Hougue. I 
must assume responsibility for a typist’s or printer’s 
error which transformed ‘‘ Hogue ” into “‘ Hague ” 
and made the existing confusion worse. Normally I 
would resist the rectification of the familiar “‘ La 
Hogue ”’ to the unfamiliar “‘ La Hougue,”’ but where 
more than one cape of a similar name exists in the 
same locality I agree with Mr. Toyne that accuracy is 
essential, even at the risk of pedantry. 





I have seen this engagement referred to as the 
Battle of Barfleur, and Russell himself took this as 
the title of his viscountcy, when he was raised to the 
peerage in 1697. I do not know whether this was 2 
customary alternative at that time, or whether 
Russell merely wished to avoid taking the name of 
Viscount La Hogue (or La Hougue). 
Yours, etc., 
J. P. KENYON, 
Department of Histo'y, 
Columbia University, 
New York. 


WILLIAM Ill 
GENTLEMEN, 

Dr. J. P. Kenyon says of William III, “ .. . com- 
pared with Elizabeth, Charles I, or even Charles II, 
he is unremembered. No eccentric clergy hold 
memorial services on his behalf...” 

If Dr. Kenyon had any experience of Belfast, 
Liverpool, Preston or other places he would know 
that the memory of William III is still venerated by 
thousands of Orangemen, though their organization 
appears to have come into being only in the last 
decade of the eighteenth century. 

Orange processions in Preston, which today are 
very orderly affairs and are held on Whit Monday 
and, with the Friendly Societies, at the periodical 
celebrations of Preston Gild, are headed by “‘William 
of Orange” on a white horse and, among the events 
depicted on the banners are the landing at Torbay 
and the Battle of the Boyne. 

Yours, etc., 
FRED L. PIck, 
Oldham, Lancashire. 


GENTLEMEN, 

One trouble about William III is that there is 
rather too much of him: it is difficult even for scholars 
to see him whole. For the ordinary English reader a 
centuries-old ‘‘ London particular ”’ of ill-informed 
and prejudiced statements makes it virtually impos- 
sible to see him at all. Popular accounts of him are 
apt to consist of unexamined clichés and slap-dash 
generalizations, and are frequently inaccurate on the 
simplest matters of fact. On the other hand, specia- 
lized studies (often excellent in themselves) can dis- 
tort the picture by isolating one element in it to the 
exclusion of all the rest. If we concentrate only on 
the King of England—and space obviously forbade 
Dr. Kenyon to do more—we may forget the Dutch 
Stadholder. If we think only of the Dutchman we 
may forget “‘ the first personage in Europe ’”—the 
prince of cosmopolitan ancestry and outlook. The 
European statesman could take a close personal 
interest in such matters as the provision of a rudi- 
mentary National Health Service and a complete 
educational system—elementary school to Uni- 
versity—in his own Duchy of Lingen. The soldier 
was also the patron of Wren, Defoe, of the versatile 
artist Daniel Marot, and the great scholar Graevius. 
And many accounts of that crowded career simply 
leave out the complex, sorely tried, often faulty but 
intensely human person on whom so many burdens 
lay. ‘‘ The great warmth and indeed sweetness of 
character”? that Dr. Kenyon very rightly notes, 
are as muck facts as the reserve or the moods of 
irritability. 

Dr. Kenyon’s article suggests many interesting 











points for discussion. For instance, it is doub 
true that William was not the man to heal all he 
bitter feuds of Church and State in England (to ay 
nothing of their Scottish and Irish variants); ut 
could any mere mortal have done so? Most of ti -se 
feuds had originated long before the Revolut: \n: 
some of them can awaken echoes even yet; and ne 
remembers how every suggested compromise or | |ea 
for forbearance was commonly greeted. No ruler <an 
make people much better than they want to be; nd 
however sincerely William wished to reconcile his 
factious subjects, many of them showed no very 
earnest desire to be reconciled. To restrain the worst 
excesses of partisan spite was often hard enouzh. 
It is, of course, by no means improbable that William, 
for all his resounding successes, often saw himself as a 
failure. He had started life with standards of princely 
duty rather too high for flesh and blood to attain. 
Two very minor points may be noted: 


1. Portland resigned from his posts in the Royal 
Household in May 1699—not in 1700—but 
continued to transact some diplomatic business 
until the end of the second Partition Treaty in 
the latter years. (He never held ministerial 
office in England, so there was no question of 
his resigning, or retaining, that). 


2. William’s letter of 1695 about the death of 
Mary was written not to Waldeck, who died in 
1692, but to the Dutch Grand Pensionary, 
Anton Heinsius. Or perhaps Dr. Kenyon had 
in mind William’s correspondence with the 
Prince de Vaudemont. 

Yours, etc., 
Nesca A. ROBB, 
Co. Down, N.I. 


WELLINGTON AND PAPER-WORK 


GENTLEMEN, 

In his excellent article (August) Mr. Brett-James 
rightly says of Wellington that “ complaints loom 
large in his letters,” and some examples are given, 
but one of the most important is not mentioned. 
Let Wellington speak for himself in his letter of 
March tr2th, 1810, to the Secretary of State for War: 

** My Lord, 

“If I attempted to answer the mass of futile 
correspondence that surrounds me I shall be 
debarred from all serious business of campaign- 
ing. 

“*T must remind your Lordship—for the last 
time—that, so long as I retain an independent 
position, I shall see that no officer under my 
command is debarred—by attending to the futile 
drivelling of mere quill drivers in your Lordship’s 
office—from his first duty, which is, and always 
has been, so to train the private men under his 
command that they may without question b:at 
any force opposed to them in the field. 


m, 
** My Lord, 
** Your Obedient Servant, 
** Wellington.” 


Wellington had to fight on two fronts: the Frer +h 
in the Peninsula and the bureaucrats in Whitehall 
Yours, etc., 
E. G. M. RoE, 
Meopham, Kent 
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NOT TO THE SWIFT 


TH PROPHET UNARMED, TROTSKY, 1921-1929. By 
isaac Deutscher, 490 pp. (Oxford University 
Press. 38s.) 

Mr. Deutscher has written an important book, 
hich forms the second volume of his trilogy on 
rotsky. It covers the period from 1921, when the 
ars were over and the régime was finally estab- 
shed, until 1929 when Stalin felt himself firm 

sugh in power to have Trotsky deported. The 

kk is very long and packed with highly docu- 

nted facts, and Mr. Deutscher’s style does not 
nake for light reading; but it repays the labour it 
exacts. 

The section of Soviet history covered was in 

ny ways a formative period. It saw not only the 
consolidation of the régime, but the creation of the 
myth of Leninism—an outcome of the struggle for 
power among the personalities who survived Lenin, 
and sought to establish an ideological claim to the 
succession. 

Mr. Deutscher makes no secret of his sympathies: 
he reveres Trotsky and admires the revolutionary 
fervour of the Old Guard. Although his judgment is 
clouded by this emotional involvement, he has 
researched deeply into his sources and presents the 
facts clearly and comprehensively. He covers a vast 
amount of ground, without, however, giving a con- 
vincing answer to the major question raised by his 
book. His account of the struggle for power over 
Lenin’s dying body, and afterwards around the 
mausoleum in the Red Square, is detailed and 
superbly documented. But Deutscher in all this does 
not explain how Trotsky, with his prestige and his 
brilliance, should have let himself be so consistently 
and easily out-manoeuvred by Stalin—if Stalin 
really had as little stature as Mr. Deutscher chooses 
to allow him. 

Some things are clear. Trotsky’s arrogance iso- 
ted him. His mind worked too quickly for most of 
1c worthy comrades; and even in his dealings with 
nin—an intellectual equal whom he respected— 

showed a marked lack of tact. During Lenin’s 

Iness, he would not accept the position of his 

deputy, although that would probably have secured 
m the succession. Instead, he insisted on being 
ht about every issue, and chose to fight party 

attles on every front. To do him justice, he was 
ually right; but his refusal to compromise meant 

‘fusal of alliances—notably with Bukharin—until 
alin had effectively isolated him and he was driven 
make common cause with the two feeblest of 
Ishevik leaders, Zinoviev and Kamenev. By then 

he issue was settled. 

Nevertheless, the problem remains. The great 

tober Revolution was, after all, a small-scale and 

tuitous business, a localized struggle between 
iall and unrepresentative groups. Even the 
3olsheviks, who won, had only the minimum of 
pular support. The proletariat, for whom they 
imed to stand, scarcely existed. Up to 1917 there 
re never more than three million industrial workers 

a Russian population of 150 millions; and by 1921 

» proletariat numbered less than one and a half 

llions. Ever more than the Revolution itself, the 

uggle for power was fought out among a sniall 
yup of personalities. Not even the rank and file of 
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the Party—much less the people—knew or cared 
anything about it. Why, then, did Trotsky, the 
brilliant intellectual, revolutionary and military 
commander, put up so poor a showing against 
the obscure Georgian ? Deutscher takes us through 
the involved story of the issues of policy that were the 
ostensible theme: socialism in one country, the rights 
of the national minorities, the treatment of the 
peasants, industrialization. But the real issue lay 
deeper. The Bolshevist régime was riddled with con- 
tradictions. Communism had started not, as Marx 
had predicted, in a highly developed country, but in 
a most primitive one. The dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat had to be exercised without a proletariat. 
The hope of world revolution went overboard when 
the Mdrzaktion failed in Berlin. The Bolshevik 
Party, Deutscher says, saw itself as a disciplined yet 
inwardly free and dedicated body of revolutionaries, 
but it came up against the inexorable problem of the 
exercise of power. Freedom and dedication had to 
give way to organization. Trotsky could not swallow 
all these contradictions. Stalin, on the other hand, 
had no ideological illusions: his genius was for power. 

Deutscher does not sufiiciently diagnose the 
weaknesses of Trotsky, although they are implicit 
in his account of the delays and indecisions and, 
above all, of the final year of exile in Alma Ata before 
the banishment. We are left with the pathetic image 
of the revolutionary still in exile, as though there had 
never been a revolution. Instead of following the 
realities of power-politics in Moscow, he was writing 
theses to his fellow-oppositionists in other colonial 
territories, debating doctrine, discussing analogies 
with the French Revolution, like nostalgic editorials 
in “‘ Novy Mir ” in the old émigré days. This is the 
key to Trotsky’s failure. The tradition of émigré 
politics was too deeply ingrained in him: Stalin had 
forgotten more than Trotsky ever learned about the 
art and the craft of practical government. The race 
was not to the swift. 

GEORGE GRETTON. 


THE ELECTORAL PENDULUM 


ELECTIONS AND PARTY MANAGEMENT: Politics in the 
Time of Disraeli and Gladstone. By H. J. 
Hanham, 498 pp. (Longmans. §0s.) 

This careful and well-documented book adopts 
what is becoming the classic approach to the examina- 
tion of English political history. Mr. Hanham is 
attempting to do for the English political scene be- 
tween the Reform Acts of 1867 and 1885 what 
Professor Gash has done for the age of Peel, and 
what Mr. Conor Cruise O’Brien has done for the 
Parnell movement. This book, which is apparently 
the first instalment of a prolonged study of the period 
by Mr. Hanham, is primarily an analysis of party 
history and management, and its sub-title, Politics 
in the Time of Disraeli and Gladstone, is slightly mis- 
leading. Mr. Hanham’s objective is not to lay bare 
the structure of politics, but to concentrate almost 
entirely upon one particular aspect of that structure. 
It is necessary to grasp this self-imposed limitation 
from the outset, for without appreciating it some 
readers may be disappointed. The book is concerned 
with the different types of constituencies under the 
post-1867 circumstances, the management of elec- 
tions, and the modest beginnings of central party 
organization. 
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Gavrilo Princip, the assassin of Archduke Franz Ferdinand. 
One of the illustrations in SARAJEVO. 
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As has been clearly revealed in the case of the 
1$ 32 Reform Act, the immediate effects of 1868 were 
nc. remarkable. Corruption was a surprisingly long 
tire a-dying, and patronage continued to a consider- 
abe degree. In 1879 Mr. Hugh Mason offered 
Asaton to a Mr. Melly with the admirably laconic 
ler er, “‘ Dear Melly, will you be able to sit for this 
bo-ough? I know you voted on the Lawson [Per- 
missive] Bill, and would vote for Scottish Dis- 
es.ablishment. We have a majority. Very sincerely, 
High Mason.” In the counties, the great magnates 
still held considerable influence, although they rarely 
had to turn to the somewhat cruder forms of patron- 
age that flourished in many boroughs. In the case of 
Sir Watkin Wynn’s Mostyn estate, his agent remarked 
that “‘ I have found on both the large estates that I 
have been engaged upon scarcely any necessity for 
pressure upon the tenants; both the landlords stood 
highly in the opinion of their tenants, and as a rule 
the tenants were always desirous of studying the 
landlord’s wishes and views.” But even in the 
counties personal patronage fell away sharply after 
1885, and a new form of control, of which the Bir- 
-ningham “* Caucus ”’ was the portent, took its place. 

It is not possible in a brief review to describe the 
details of Mr. Hanham’s analysis. He is particularly 
good when dealing with the constituencies, and less 
satisfactory when he turns to the central party 
organizations. But throughout he is sensible, 
thorough, and scholarly; he writes well—at times 
very amusingly—and the general reader no less than 
the student will draw much satisfaction from his 
work. 

The faults of this book are primarily connected 
with the limitations that the author has imposed upon 
himself, and to which he loyally keeps. Although he 
takes issue with some of the almost sacred traditions 
of this period—such as the one that holds that “‘ every 
public house was a Tory stronghold ” after Bruce’s 
Licensing Act, or that which contends that, had 
Beaconsfield dissolved in 1878 after the Congress of 
Berlin, he would have been assured of a large majority 
—he does not follow these fascinating lines to their 
conclusion. There is little new about the Birmingham 
“caucus ”’; the account of the vitally important 
struggle over the National Union of Conservative 
Associations in 1883-4 is not wholly satisfactory, and 
the management of the Midlothian Campaigns by 
Rosebery and his henchmen, which is of such 
interest, in that it combined the practices of the old 
system with many features of the new, is not adequa- 
tely investigated. The story behind the early troubles 
of the Conservative central organization after 1880, 
which is set out in detail in the W. H. Smith Papers, 
and which Mr. Hanham must have seen, is not fully 
related. It is a story of personalities, and I suspect 
that Mr. Hanham is hardly interested in personalities. 

The portrait that emerges is clear enough, how- 
ever; it is of a political structure which, although in 
many respects remarkably similar to that which 
existed before 1868, was perceptibly altering as the 
long-term effects of the Reform and Ballot Acts 
mide their impact. The period of the confusion of 

ties that had existed since the fall of Peel was 
cc ming to an end; new methods arose. The process 
; uneven, a point that Mr. Hanham illustrates 
y clearly, and the opportunities given by the 1868 

were not always taken; it was not until the 
o’s that the process accelerated. 
Every historian of Victorian politics will be greatly 
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indebted to Mr. Hanham for his scholarly and pain- 
staking study, and will look forward to his future 
books on this period with the greatest interest. It is 
to be hoped that he will warm slightly more to the 
theory that politics in those days was an absorbing 
pursuit, which, indeed, took the form of a national 
sport. We need his thoughtful scholarship to give us 
the detailed—and sometimes sordid—background 
to the glittering facade, but it would do him no harm 
to lift himself out of the background occasionally 
when he considers, in his future volumes, the wider 
aspects of the political scene from 1868 to 1885. 
ROBERT RHODES JAMES. 


THE GERMAN ESTATES 


PRINCES AND PARLIAMENTS IN GERMANY FROM THE 
FIFTEENTH TO THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By F. L. 
Carsten, 473 pp. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 50s.) 
Dr. Carsten has now extended his researches from 

the origins of Hohenzollern Prussia to the constitu- 

tional background of much of western and southern 

Germany and of Saxony. It varied widely from 

place to place, but the familiar pattern of represen- 

tatives of certain classes, who bargained with a ruler 
needing money and obtained certain rights in return 
for granting it, was general. Contrary to the conven- 
tional assumption that the German Princes gained 
power from the Lutheran Reformation, Dr. Carsten, 
as he had already indicated in his earlier book, holds 
that the local Estates were strengthened where 

Lutheranism prevailed. “‘ In the sixteenth Century,” 

Dr. Carsten writes, “ the powers of many German 

Estates, in the fields of finance, foreign policy and 

military affairs, were considerably greater than those 

of the English Parliament. They had their own 
officials and their permanent committees, . . . and 
they dominated the financial administration of the 

Principality.”” In other words, the sixteenth century 

promised well for parliamentary development in 

Germany. 

It was not only, Dr. Carsten believes, the wars and 
the princes’ standing armies of the next two centuries 
that robbed the Estates of their influence, but also 
the lack of a Tudor prince to cherish them and above 
all, perhaps, the conflicting rather than interwoven 
interests of their different social groups. The success 
of the Great Elector of Brandenburg (a Calvinist) 
in founding an absolutism Dr. Carsten attributes 
first and foremost to the creation of a royal fiscal 
machine independent of the Estates; it was also due, 
as he has shown elsewhere, to Frederick William’s 
alliance with the nobility against the towns and the 
depressed peasantry. 

In Wiirttemberg, whose constitution, Dr. Carsten 
reminds us, was likened to our own by no less a 
person than Charles James Fox (Dr. Carsten’s 
reference to an Edinburgh Review of 1818 is, of 
course, posthumous), the nobility had opted out of 
things by 1514 because its members hoped to become 
Free Imperial Knights. Further, there was no 
serious division between town and village, the 
peasants having become free rather earlier than this. 
The Estates, it is true, were dominated by the 
wealthier townsmen who were called die Ehrbarkeit, 
as it were, the Establishment. In spite of many 
attempts by their rulers to override the Estates of 
Wiirttemberg—attempts that culminated in those of 
Charles Eugene in the eighteenth century—their 
position “‘ was so strong that before the outbreak of 
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the cench Revolution they pursued an independent 
pro- ‘rench foreign policy and repeatedly negotiated 
wit! the French Government through their own 
env ’s.” Two reasons for their success were that 
they were able to retain control of financial adminis- 
tratin and that they enjoyed additional popular 
supj ort, because they were often in the position of 
resis ing a Catholic Duke in the interests of a 
Lut!\cran population. 

I. Saxony, too, the Estates survived into the nine- 
teenth century with certain financial powers. 

pzig and the other towns,” Dr. Carsten writes, 
lded much greater influence than Berlin or 

Konigsberg and successfully balanced that of the 
nobility, even surpassing it in the course of the 
eighteenth century.” The Electors of Saxony, more- 
over, lacked the ruthlessness of the Hohenzollerns 
and were deflected from asserting themselves at home 
by the expensive fascination for them of the Polish 
crown. The Estates of Cleves and Mark in the 
Rhineland were sufficiently western, both geographic- 
ally and politically, to defend themselves with some 
success after they became Hohenzollern territories 
in the early seventeenth century. In Bavaria, on the 
other hand, the Estates were defeated by the dynasty: 
it was the Catholic, rather than the Lutheran, 
princes who were successful in making themselves 
absolute. 

The Estates of the German principalities were 
“ written down ”’ by the historians of united Germany 
after 1871, no doubt because they were felt to have 
been on the wrong side. In a publication dated 19§2, 
however, Professor Fritz Hartung admitted that the 
Estates provided ‘‘a counter-weight to absolute 
government and therewith kept alive the idea of 
liberty. The liberal movement of the nineteenth 
century was able to link up with this inheritance, 
most clearly and most directly in Wiirttemberg.” 
Somehow one misses Baden in this context: it seems 
a pity to have left the picture of south-west Germany 
incomplete. 

ELIZABETH WISKEMANN. 


THOROUGH IN IRELAND 


AFFORD IN IRELAND, 1633-41. By Hugh F. 
Cearney, 294 pp. (Manchester University Press. 


+) 

When the Irish government initiated at the 

ted Nations Assembly a scheme for restricting the 
sion of hydrogen bombs, many people were 
ised that such a nation had a foreign minister 
vas interested in the survival of mankind. But 


nd has only recently been forgotten. In most 
recorded past she was a main factor in English 
‘s; and in the seventeenth century she some- 
seemed, to Catholics at least, more a part of 
e than was England. Students of any country 
8 period ought to read Mr. Kearney’s book, 
igh they may sometimes find it heavy going. 
10t just another study of Thomas Wentworth. 
juestions he asks about Ireland are central ones 
ydern historical studies, applied to a people 
e in the complexity and depth of their conflicts. 
d, like North America, was being colonized; 
1e process had been going on for six centuries, 
1e expropriators and oppressors of one century 
1e the victims in another. Ireland was deplor- 
near to England—and nearer still to Scotland. 
r James I, the largely Catholic descendants of 
ssful earlier colonists had lost their political 


dominance. They were excluded not from Parlia- 
ments, such as they were, but from administrative 
office, and this, Mr. Kearney points out, mattered 
more now that the scope and power of administra- 
tion were increasing and its profits more decisive in 
family fortunes. 

Wentworth’s task was to extend the effectiveness 
of the state still further, and create a dependency 
able to pay the cost of maintaining it. He had no use 
for conflicts of belief and tradition that disturbed the 
King’s Peace. He had opposed English participa- 
tion in continental wars—indeed, Mr. Kearney 
insists that his opposition concerned nothing else— 
and in Ireland he aimed not to crush either Catholic 
or Protestant but to “ govern the native by the 
planter and the planter by the native.” Yet it was 
against the “‘ Popish party ”’ that his letters constantly 
complained. His “ startling lack of appreciation of 
the causes of the Old English opposition ” led him 
eventually to unite against him the people he had 
sought to divide and rule. In the “‘ Graces ” of 1628 
the Old English had bought security for many 
titles to land, and the relaxing of some of their dis- 
abilities. Wentworth contrived to repudiate the 
crown’s side of the bargain. If land could no longer 
be taken, “‘ a principal means of civilizing the people 
and planting religion ” would be lost. The resistance 
to the plantation of Galway had to be crushed just 
because it was resistance, though the rest of the 
Connaught scheme was not affected. The church 
had to be established as a self-supporting auxiliary 
of the state, even though in doing so Wentworth 

** alienated almost every Protestant group in Ireland.”’ 

The Lord Deputy’s mind was set on power, not 
on property—his own or other people’s. He made, 
as Mr. Kearney shows in new detail, a good profit 
for himself: leading statesmen usually did, as lead- 
ing industrialists do now, and resentment was against 
the methods rather than the principle. His self- 
righteous denials may have come from a feeling that 
private wealth was desirable, but nothing to make a 
fuss about. Only uncivilized people complained of 
his gains or their losses: it was the government’s and 
the nation’s wealth that mattered. Mr. Kearney’s 
evidence, however, diminishes the credit usually 
given to Wentworth for economic reforms; and the 
detailed study of the Parliaments disposes of the 
notion that he came to England with experience of 
successfully managing the Irish House of Commons. 
His real achievements were the prerogative institu- 
tions he built up and adapted. They lacked nothing 
but the acceptance needed to make them work: true 
Straffordians were even rarer in Ireland than in the 
Long Parliament. 

The story naturally has to end with Strafford’s 
fall. This is to leave Ireland on the brink of a rebel- 
lion that cannot be explained by the situation 
Strafford had created. Mr. Kearney recognizes the 
difficulty, and stresses how unstable was the alliance 
against the Lord Deputy. But he cannot give much 
space to the events of 1641; and the book is good 
enough for us to demand a sequel. 

D. H. PENNINGTON. 


VOLTAIRE’S POLITICS 


VOLTAIRE’S POLITICS. THE POET AS REALIST. By Peter 
Gay, 430 pp. (Princeton University Press. 
London: Oxford University Press. 48s.) 

For some time it has been fashionable in certain 
circles to write of the Enlightenment as a movement 
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of ‘ shallow intellectualism ” and foolishly fra; le 
optimism. Voltaire has naturally had his full sh re 
of this treatment: the sage of Ferney has b -n 
variously styled an “ abstract, literary ’”’ dabble: in 
politics, an uncritical admirer of Enlighte: :d 
Despotism and a cynical inventor of a Deity to 
bemuse the unenlightened masses. In this pleasar ly 
written and scholarly book, Professor Gay has et 
out to refute these charges and to present Voltair: as 
not only a sincere humanist and reasonably consist ‘nt 
thinker, but a political realist of considerg 5le 
astuteness besides. 

Having considered the portrait of Voltaire as 
presented by his critics—‘‘ Voltaire had meny 
reputations, most of them unjustified ”—the aut)or 
traces the development of his attitude to the political 
problems of his day in a broadly chronological 
sequence. We see the young Voltaire filled with 
admiration for English institutions and ways of life — 
an admiration that was to find literary expression in 
his first great political treatise, the Lettres philo- 
sophiques. This enthusiasm for intellectual freedom 
and parliamentary government across the Channel 
did not, however, prevent Voltaire from being a life- 
long and consistent upholder of the these royale in 
France—that is, of the view that, there, hopes for 
fundamental reform must be centred on a streng- 
thened monarchy which alone could deal with the 
pretentious and disruptive claims of nobility, clergy 
and parlements. Professor Gay shows that he was 
nothing less than realistic in seeing that the path of 
social advance in France was likely to be quite 
different from what it had been in England: he never 
made the mistake for instance, of confusing the réle 
of the parlements with that of the English Parliament 
and understood the dangers of a “‘ feudal reaction ” 
that threatened behind the fine phrases, about 
“traditional liberties” and “‘ consent of the people,” 
in which the protagonists of the thése nobiliaire were 
wont to clothe their aims. In this he showed greater 
wisdom than Montesquieu, though he failed, like the 
rest of the philosophes, to appreciate the possibilities 
of the third course of “‘ popular sovereignty ” put 
forward by Rousseau. This failure has, of course, 
left Voltaire exposed to the easy gibe that he slavishly 
admired absolute monarchy and royal despotism 
(even if tempered with “ enlightenment ”’) and that 
he fell too ready a prey to the blandishments of 
Frederick of Prussia and Catherine the Great. In 
fact, Professor Gay is able to show that the poet’s 
critical faculties never deserted him in the case of 
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derick—and here he learned from bitter experience 
wi it he had failed to appreciate by anticipation— 
bu. he was thoroughly hoodwinked by Catherine; 
an , in her case at least, the author makes little 
ati ‘mpt to excuse him for falling a victim to his own 
w: hful-thinking. 

One great merit of Professor Gay’s study is to 
pr sent the evolution of Voltaire’s political thought 
wi hin the framework of his own experience; this 
method is particularly successful in the chapters 
de oted to the poet’s stay at Geneva and Ferney. 
Far from pontificating in a political vacuum, we 
fini Voltaire continuously developing and modifying 
his opinions in the light of practical experience. 
Though naturally inclined by his whole upbringing 
ani associations to espouse the cause of the Genevan 
patricians who flattered and befriended him, he 
quickly developed into a champion of the bourgeoisie 
in their struggle with the aristocratic Council of 
Twenty- -Five; and, in turn, as the unenfranchised 
“ Natives’ pressed their claims against bourgeois 
and patricians alike, they found in Voltaire an un- 
expected ally. But, as the author reminds us, he 
never became a convinced democrat, and neither 
appreciated mor understood Rousseau’s revolu- 
tionary doctrine of the volonté générale. 

Occasionally, Professor Gay allows his enthusiasm 
for his subject to run away with him and indulges in 
exaggeration—as when he claims that Voltaire’s 
“ spectacular career . . . produced a social revolution 
in France,” and when he cites with approval André 
Bellesort’s contention “ that the French Revolution 
began on February roth, 1778, the day that Voltaire 
entered Paris.” Again, it is a pity that he did not 
consider more fully Voltaire’s attitude to Turgot, 
free trade in corn and the grain riots of 1775: this 
would have brought out more clearly the ambivalence 
of his views concerning the menu peuple, as has been 
admirably illustrated in a recent article by the Soviet 
historian, V. S. Lublinsky.t But these short-comings 
are not such as to detract materially from the value 
of a study whose scholarship, honesty and freshness 
make it profitable reading for all students of the 
French eighteenth century. 

GEORGE RUDE. 


*V. S. Lublinsky ; ‘ Voltaire et la guerre des farines’ Annales 
historiques de la Révolution francaise, April-June, 1959. 


MILITARY MARXISM 


ENGELS AS MILITARY CRITIC: Articles by Freidrich 
Engels reprinted from the Volunteer Fournal and 
the Manchester Guardian of the 1860’s. With an 
introduction by W. H. Chaloner and W. O. 
Henderson, 146 pp. (Manchester University Press. 
1959. 255.) 

Probably Engels is best known as a writer because 
of his co-authorship with Karl Marx of the Communist 
Manifesto towards the end of 1847, and by his work 
in publishing the later volumes of Das Kapital after 
Marx’s death. His literary efforts perhaps do not 
partake quite so much of the character of sacred 
writings as those of his colleague, but Engels’ 
in portance cannot be disguised. His correspondence 
ard his major and minor writings, both in English 
ari German, have been reprinted and translated. 
T ie particular volume under review is comprised of 
th rty-five military essays and articles, mostly written 
in 1860 and 1861; one longish group deals with the 
aly days of the English Volunteer Movement, 





another with the History of the Rifle and a third 
with the French Army, then the most probable 
opponent for the one and the target for the other. 
Later and smaller collections concern the American 
Civil War, the Schleswig-Holstein War and the 
“Seven Weeks War ” of 1866. 

The pithy introduction stresses the authority 
that Engels wielded as a military critic in England, 
Europe and America during his lifetime. Reading 
these crisp, well-written essays, it is easy to see why 
this was so. Engels saw clearly, weighed evidence 
with skill and put down his conclusions coolly and 
with astonishing foresight. By 1859, English volun- 
teer regiments of the eighteenth century and 
Napoleonic times had been long in their unregretted 
graves. Their revival was regarded with suspicion; 
Gladstone defended the Exchequer against their 
claims, the Duke of Cambridge initially was very 
hostile to the whole idea, and Cobden proved to his 
own satisfaction by eloquence and argument that the 
French Army, against which these forces were to be 
raised, did not exist. Yet this “ amusing plaything 
for the people,” originated in May 1859, had a 
strength of over 160,000 two years later. It was pre- 
dominately a middle-class, “‘ bourgeois ””» movement, 
in contrast to the regular army, in which the “* scum 
of the earth ”’ was officered by the aristocracy. Engels 
gives a factual account of the raising, formation, 
parades, manoeuvres, and potential war-value of the 
Volunteers. He wastes no time on unimportant 
trappings, such as the extravagance of Volunteer 
uniforms, a sure source for laughter. The mounted 
rifles, whose pictured uniforms can be mistaken today 
even by experts for those of the Life Guards, are 
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‘ This stimulating collection of essays based 
on his Trevelyan lectures at Cambridge, 
is presented in Dr. Rowse’s characteristic 
style and manner: vigorous, racy, argumen- 
tative, in fact, truly Elizabethan.’ 

The Listener. Illustrated 25s. 
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A fascinating book, which covers the years 
1933-1956 when Sir Ivone played a con- 
siderable part in the formulation and 
execution of British foreign policy in 
Europe. Illustrated 25s. 
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dismissed as “‘a mere article of luxury” and th :ir 
performances on field days as “‘a capital jok .” 
Engels drove at essentials. He praises the work of 
the drill-sergeants, who had to discipline not o: ly 
men but officers; he sensibly advocated the si b- 
ordination of all to central authorities and the i n- 
portance of basic drill; he derided the conceit of so ne 
Volunteer “ generals,” not in fact fit to comman: a 
platoon. His remarks on the value of Volunt ‘er 
Artillery in fixed positions and the scope for Volin- 
teer engineers are full of commonsense. He propo:ed 
seconding volunteer officers for long periods to 
Aldershot and the full-time performance of military 
duties. The passages on the French Army aire 
excellent examples of straightforward reportaze. 
Vigorous passages on the special skills of their light 
infantry indicate that it is perhaps as well that 
English Volunteers were never opposed to them. 

Engels on the rifle is particularly impressive. I: is 
true that the emphasis is on continental develop- 
ments; many English contributions—even those of 
Forsyth—are ignored, and Whitworth’s ideas are 
mentioned only to be heavily and _ intelligently 
criticized. But at a time when oval or hexagonal 
bores, hollow bullets, large calibres and grooves 
varying in depth were all possibilities, it is remark- 
able to find this German author, of very limited 
personal experience, exiled to Manchester and a 
highly successful business-man, coming down 
decisively for a breech-loading, long-range rifle, firing 
a bolt-shaped flat-trajectory bullet of small calibre: 
essentially the rifle we have today. 

Perhaps the most striking thing about Engels’ 
essays on the ‘‘ Seven Weeks War ”’ is the absolute 
confidence justifiably placed on telegraphed accounts 
of events. His assessment of Kéniggratz, published 
three days after the battle was fought, accurately 
stresses the influence of Prussian numbers, needle- 
guns and “terrible tactical energy.”” Today the 
objective reporting of foreign affairs, of warfare and 
even of the ordinary facts of day-to-day living is so 
obscured by tendentious “ slanting ”’ and plain mis- 
information that no one could possibly rely on con- 
temporary newspaper reports of, for example, the 
power of aerial bombing or the Korean War. But 
Engels’ statements and deductions remain valuable. 

Only in two very inadequate discourses on the 
American Civil War is he seriously wrong, for he 
* proves ” that neither side could train, move, feed 
or fight their armies; and that, if they managed any 
of these at all, they performed them very poorly. 
Engels under-estimated the resources, the powers of 
recuperation, the capacity for adaptation and change 
and the demoniac vivacity of capitalism and _ its 
exponents. 

T. H. McGurfFie. 


THE POLITICS OF MURDER 


SARAJEVO. By Joachim Remak, 301 pp. (Weidenj:ld 
and Nicolson. 30s.) 

The murder of the Archduke Francis Ferdinend 
and his wife on June 28th, 1914, had more iv- 
reaching consequences than any other crime in 
modern times, for, though tragic in itself, it was 10 
more than a prelude to a greater tragedy in wh ch 
ten million other people perished. Oddly enou:h, 
there has been no work in English devoted exclusiv ly 
to Sarajevo for more than thirty years. Now |'r. 
Remak has returned to the approach that Dr. R. ¢ 
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ok .” co’ spiracy and its victims. In one sense, he goes UCU NOUNCNUCZACA EEE | 
rk of be ond Seton-Watson: the sub-heading of the earlier <4 
o:ly work was “A Study in the Origins of the Great S 
$1 b- W.r;” the present sub-heading is “‘ The Story of a ») The 
» ine Pc itical Murder. PS 
so ne Most historians who have recounted the events in = L if of 
an! a Sarajevo have considered them only as the violent 2) Je O - j 
nt er cu-mination to a long period of international tension. ~\ II, | . 
oluin- Dr. Remak sees that many features of the murders 2 Armand- ll HU 
90°ed were unique—an unexpected face-to-face meeting Sy a. 
is to between killer and victims three days too early, seven BS Emmanue l p QUO! 
litary assassins posted down the same street, an abortive = 2 \ , 
y are attempt three hours before the successful one. By i) Duc de 
tage, comparison, other political assassinations seem no BS) ° ° 
light more than casual improvisations. Inevitably, it is an = Richelieu 
that exciting and readable narrative which benefits con- D) 
n. siderably from the author’s instinctive feeling for 5 (1766-1822) 
is the dramatic unities. Berlin and St. Petersburg 5 
elop- remain firmly off-stage; apart from an entr’acte in ») Ne 
se of Vienna and Artstetten, the reader’s attention in the PS 7 ALLEYR AND’S Kd 
S r main body of the book is focused on the coffee- 5S ie 
ently shops of Belgrade or the cosmopolitan bazaar and », — 
gonal ~_ Moorish barracks of Sarajevo. By) SUCCESSOR @ 
ett r. Remak possesses, of course, a number of 5S CYNTHIA COX’s vivid, scholarly a 
At. that were denied to earlier authors. In 4 life of the m: ‘h fter Tall d = 
mited the nineteen-twenties the whole episode was part and Sy ife of the man who, after Talleyrand, in 
ind a parcel of the great debate on “ war-guilt.” Even ~ steered France through some of the 
down the bibliographical essay in the present book contains 5) stormiest and least studied years of ie 
a more than fifty articles from a Berlin periodical .) her history—the years after Napoleon. Kd 
1ore founded to uphold Germany’s “ innocence.” But = re ' Z 
} Dr. Remak has, as well, been able to use all the great D) Fully Mlustrated 25s. ie 
ngels collections of diplomatic documents and to supple- , Be 
solute ment them by research in the Austrian Archives, ea \i¢ Arthur Barker Ltd., 7 Cork St., W.1 WOE 
‘ounts notably the Kriegsarchiv. Moreover, the present 
lished Yugoslav régime has released much new material, 
rately including a confession from the leader of the “* Black 
eedle- Hand” and an authentic text of the trial of the 
y the assassins, on which Dr. Remak has drawn extensively 
¢ and in tracing their movements and analysing their 
} IS $0 motives. There are some unfortunate omissions The Great Wall 
1 mis- from the bibliography—notably Uebersberger’s most 
L ee recent study of the “‘ Black Hand” and the works 
ey I of Apis’ nephew, Milan Zivanovic, and NeSkovi¢ on F 
But the Salonica Trial—but much of the material con- oO rf r ance 
uable. tained in these books can be gathered from other 
a r sources that are cited. 
3 Seton-Watson declared roundly, ‘The real 
— initiative for the crime came from within Bosnia VIVIAN ROWE 
~the me itself: s Dr. —— — ag Pag 8 was 
‘ planned in Belgrade by Colonel “ Apis” Dimi- : 
om . trievié, the leader of the “ Black Hand.” Most of An unbiased and factual account 
; 4 : the a rok the -_ few ‘e~ 4m to confirm his of the development and fortunes 
view. e admits, however, that his account “ can : : : 
claim no more than that it is based on the most likely of the notorious Maginot Line. 
naan ainong several stories . . . and must remain on - This book sheds new light on the 
some doubt.”” There are certainly some unresolve ae : 
problems: a session of the “‘ Black Hand’s ”’ Central political disaster, and fully de- 
Executive Committee on June 14th, when Apis’ plot scribes the Line’s tactical victory 
lenj eld was allegedly outvoted, seems to give an uncharac- : 
teristically democratic flavour to the society; and one am 5990. 
linand suspects that the various accounts of this meeting 
e {u- spring from the same, rather suspect, source. There Illustrated 30S. 
ne in remains, too, some uncertainty about the réle of 
vas 10 Fade Malobabi¢, who oe not + pod in = — 
wh ch . otil the Salonica Trial of 1917, but whom Apis him- 
10u' h, s lf admitted having engaged “‘ to organize an assas- P U TN A M 
isiv ly © yation ” during the Archduke’s visit. It is a pity 
w I'r. t at Dr. Remak almost ignores the conflict in Serbia 
R. ¥. t tween Apis and Pasi¢ and that he did not analyse 
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in more detail the educational influences that turr 2d 
nineteen-year-old students into assassins. W re 
they entirely under the spell of the Russian anarchis’ ; ? 
The name and method of Young Bosnia rec: \ls 
Mazzini. It is this fanatical youthful nationalism 
whatever its source, that alerts the British reader of 
Dr. Remak’s book to a horrible awareness of its 
topicality. Both Apis and the seven liberator- 
assassins have had their emulators among the Balkan 
peoples. 
A. W. PALMER. 


SOVIET MIDDLE EAST STUDIES: An Analysis and 
Bibliography. By A. R. C. Bolton. Parts I-VIII, 
204 pp. (Chatham House Memoranda. Distributed 
for the Royal Institute of International Affairs by 
the Oxford University Press. 29s. 6d. the set.) 
These eight handy mimeographed pamphleis 

should perform a double service. Not only will they 

acquaint Western students with the range of Russian 

Middle-Eastern studies; but they may also provide a 

cautionary lesson for the liberal-minded general 

reader. Russian scholars, ethnologists and archaco- 
logists alike, have long been interested in the Middle- 

Eastern peoples. Since the revolution, however, their 

researches have usually been harnessed to a pre- 

determined political purpose; and the underlying 
purpose has become more and more apparent as 
hopes of world-revolution began to decline. “ It was 
at first believed (writes the editor) that the emancipa- 
tion of the colonies depended on revolution succeed- 
ing in the metropolitan countries. . . . This view of 

Eastern countries as reserves of revolution was 

embodied in oriental scholarship. . . . It was only 

after the hopes of proletarian revolution in the West 
faded that the colonial liberation movements were 
given, as it were, independent status.”” The word 

** independent ” is, of course, relative. Much genuine 

Soviet research has been done, as these carefully 

documented papers suggest; but scholarship has 

always been obliged to toe the orthodox party line. 

“In 1944 (we are told) plans were made to put 

archaeology and ethnography on a Marxist-Leninist 

basis,” which have produced certain modifications, 
or distortions, of the scholar’s point of view. For 
example, when dealing with the Arab races, Soviet 
writers were at one time “‘ dominated by the desire 
to prove that the culture of the subject peoples, 
including those in Central Asia, was far superior to 
that of the Arabs;” but, “now that the Sovict 

Union has given its backing to Arab nationalism, *¢ 

pendulum has swung the other way ”—a swing that, 

as the editor quietly remarks, illustrates how Sov'ct 
scholarship, in addition to being overshadowed >y 

Marxist-Leninist theory, “is on occasions s>- 

ordinated to political considerations ...” Whether 

true scholarship can continue to flourish in such 4 

climate is a question that has not yet been answer 
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Hertz’s The Development of the German Public Mi: 2: 
the Middle Ages and the Reformation (London, x9: ‘), 
chapters 8 and 9. Useful general accounts in h 
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contains two articles by Trevelyan based on the W »r- 
journals of Peard during the North Italian campai; n. 
For his career in Sicily and Southern Italy, see tne 
same author’s Garibaldi and the Thousand (1909) 
and Garibaldi and the making of Italy (1911), and 
C. S. Forbes: The Campaign of Garibaldi in the Two 
Sicilies (1861). References to Peard’s University |ife 
will be found in Pyecroft, Oxford Memories (1886) 
and F. H. Doyle’s Reminiscences (1886). T. A. 
Trollope’s What I remember (1887-9) devotes some 
pages to Peard and contains two of his letters. 


AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY REGATTA, by F. H. W. 
Sheppard. In addition to the sources listed in the 
text, there is also H. Phillips: The Thames about 1750 
(1951). 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


PAST AND PRESENT 
A Journal of Historical Studies 

Issue 16 now out includes: H. R. Trevor-Roper on 
17th-Century Crisis; S. S. Frere on Roman Britain; 
W. H. C. Frend on Christian Persecutions in the 
Roman Empire. Recent issues include: L. Stone on 
Stuart Sale of Honours; R. Cobb on the People in the 
French Revolution; F. Haskell on Italian 17th- 
Century Art; E. R. Leach on Ceylon; N. Birnbaum 
on Zwingli. Twice a year, 15s. p.a., from Philip 
Abrams, Peterhouse, Cambridge. 
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Leopold III. The facts about the Belgian “ Royal 
Question ” given for the first time in English; based 
on source material little known in this country. 
Illustrated, 3s. 6d. from the Monarchist Press Asso- 
ciation, 7, Sutherland Road, W.13. 





More and more investors are turning to the Eagle 
Building Society for an income tax paid return of 
5 per cent, combined with maximum security and 
easy withdrawal of capital when required. Write ior 
free Guide to Investment to the Secretary, 265 
Eagle House, Craven Road, London, W.2. 


Write for Profit. Send today for interesting free 
booklet. The Region Institute (Dept. 102B), Palace 
Gate, London, W.8. 








Honours economics graduate, working in applicd 
economics field, willing to teach/coach economic 
history, modern economic history or modern Englis 
European history. Box gro. 


CONNOISSEURS GUIDE 


Coins and Medals. Best prices paid, especially ! r 
collections and gold. Cat. of English Coins, 9s. Z : 
Specimen, bulletin, 6d. B. A. Seaby Ltd., 65, C 
Portland Street, London, W.1. 
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of work, sir... 


He would probably say exactly the same about the Ford Zodiac Automatic. 
Can you wonder? You've seen the car of course, but have you tried it? 
If not, you may not know the sheer joy of fully automatic driving .. . 
the carefree Zodiac speed . . . the bliss of two-pedal control. 
And if your glance was only cursory, you probably did not notice 


all the luxury details — inside and out. 







Even if you did they're worth another look. Got a minute? 
Then see your Ford Dealer and try the Zodiac for yourself — today! 
£790 plus £330.5.10 P.T. = £1,120.5.10 


VOR 


ZODIAC AUTOMATIC 
AND UNIQUE WORLD-WIDE FORD SERVICE, TOO! 


MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED - DAGENHAM—BRITAIN’S BIGGEST EXPORTERS OF CARS, TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 
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MARGOT FONTEYN 
in the film of 


we One me > ma 
jROVAL BALLET 


(ONDINE, FIREBIRD and SWAN LAKE Act 11) 
IN EASTMAN COLOUR 


with MICHAEL SOMES 
and The Covent Garden Ballet 


Produced and Directed by Paul Czinner 


THE WORLD PREMIERE 
WILL BE HELD IN AID OF 


THE ROYAL BALLET SCHOOL 
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LIFE’S 
QUITE 
RELAXING... 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD., LONDON, S.W.1 


Perhaps because in many ways it’s so much easier today. Thanks tc 
new materiais and better ways of making those already well known, 
there’s more time to spare for everyone. Ten years ago, for example 
washing and ironing clothes took upa sizeable part of the housewife’: 
day, and mending nets was a regular time-waster for fishermen 
I.C.I.’s ‘Terylene’ has changed all that. This remarkable syntheti: 
fibre is as happy in easy-to-care-for clothes as in fishing nets an: 
cordage, and its great strength and immunity to rot, sunlight an 
weathering are finding it new uses in industry every day. ‘Alkathene 
is another I.C.I. product that makes for easier living. Easily lai 
tubes of this versatile material, frost-proof and flexible, enable 
farmers to take water supplies to any part of their land simply an: 
inexpensively, and the same plastic in the form of colourfu 
kitchenware is lightening and brightening housework throughout 
the world. Wherever you look, the story’s the same: new plastics 
new dyestuffs, new metals, new chemicals of every kind from I.C.I 
are saving time and allowing hard-working people everywhere the 
opportunity for the occasional, well-earned yawn. 
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The four corners 
—and the seven seas 


The products of Babcock & Wilcox Ltd. 
proclaim the good name of Britain to 
the four corners of the earth and, for 
that matter, throughout the seven seas, 
for BABCOCK steam-raising plant is 
universally known in both its land and 
marine applications. 


As well as modern boiler plant operating 
on every kind of fuel, for electrical power 
generation, industry and ship-propulsion, 
this Company manufactures the big 
welded-steel process towers of the oil 


BABCOCK 


BA 3COCK & WILCOX LTD., BABCOCK HOUSE, 209 EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W.!I 


refineries and chemical works, a whole 
range of dockside and industrial cranes, 
and large-scale mechanical equipment for 
bulk-handling of coal, ash, ore, phosphates 
and similar materials. 


In the forefront of nuclear engineering, it 
has manufactured all the specialized 
steam-raising plant of the world’s first 
full-scale atomic power stations at Calder 
Hall and Chapelcross and has a major part 
in the design and construction of the 


world’s largest nuclear power plant. 


STEAM-RAISING PLANT 


and INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 
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Arctic weather. 


*Visco-static’ motor oil. 


4 


On the road in Swedish Lapland 
some of the test cars meet typical 
In conditions 
like these, starting was easier and 
warm-up more rapid with BP 


Pa 3 J 
ao ee 


LAPLAND TEST PROVES EASIER STARTING 
WITH BP ENERGOL ‘VISCO-STATIC’* 


the oil that’s proved to give 80% less piston ring wear 


RCTIC SWEDEN — home of reindeer 
A and Laplanders — this was where 
BP scientists chose to carry out 
cold performance tests with fuels 
and motor oils. 

Here in the intense cold of the 
Arctic, engineers made many tests on 
a number of different cars. In every 
case where BP ‘Visco-static’ motor 
oil was used, tests proved quicker 
warm-up compared with a winter 
grade ordinary oil SAE 20. They 
found too that starting in the intense 
cold, which went as low as minus 10 
degrees Fahrenheit, was consistently 
easier with BP ‘Visco-static’. 


* “VISCO-STATIC’ IS 


Flows freely even in intense cold 
3ven in freezing cold, BP ‘Visco- 
static’ remains free-flowing. So your 
engine is free to turn over more 
easily. This means easier, quicker 
starting and less strain on your battery. 

From the moment your engine 
starts it runs more easily, takes less 
time to warm up and gives better 
performance. You save on petrol too 
because less power is lost in oil drag 
with BP ‘Visco-static’. 


80°, less wear in tests 
Becezuse it flows more freely in cold 
weather BP ‘Visco-static’ prevents 


A TRADE-MARK OF THE BRITISH 


the heavy wear that usually occurs 
immediately after cold starting. Tests 
in the laboratory and on the road 
with the amazing radio-active wear 
detector showed 80%, less wear on 
piston rings compared with ord‘nary 
oils. 


Change now 

With BP ‘Visco-static’ your car s 
more easily, gives better performs: 
and will last longer. So change row. 
But remember for best results 
should make a complete chanze- 
have your old oil drained away 4 
replaced with BP ‘Visco-static’. 


PETROLEUM COMPANY LIMI EI 








Historical 
Assoctatton 


founded 1906 
President: Professor R. F. TREHARNE 





ss EMBERSHIP is open to all interested in history whether as a hobby or 
as a profession. The Association has branches throughout the country 
which have arranged attractive programmes for the winter. The next 
Annual General Meeting will be held in London, April 20th to 23rd, 1960, 
and a programme of lectures, discussions, excursions, and other activities is 
being arranged. 





>. ¢ OURS organized by the Association are popular and instructive holidays. 
Plans in hand for 1960 include the following: 


Canterbury and District, April 12th to 20th. Leaders: Mr. H. M. RAND, M.A., and 
Mrs. F. W. Brooks. Cost: £22 10s. Closing date for booking, March Ist, 1960. 


York Festival Mystery Plays, June 24th to 26th. Leaders: Mr. and Mrs. F. W. 
Brooks. Arranged to give members the opportunity of seeing a performance of 
the Plays with some preliminary lectures on the influence of the Plays on medieval 


j York. Cost: £6 10s. Closing date for booking, March 19th. 
Suffolk-Essex Border, August 15th to 24th. Leader: Mr. JOHN SALMON. The 
2 party will stay at Trust Houses in Long Melford and Lavenham. Cost: £28 10s. 
Closing date for booking, June Ist. 
Gloucestershire Cotswolds, August 24th to September Ist. Leaders: Dr. VINCENT 
Reckitt and Dr. WiniFRED EDINGTON. Headquarters will be at Bledisloe Lodge, 
24 miles west of Cirencester. The tour is planned for the younger members of the 
Association and there will be some rough walking, but it will not be strenuous. 
Cost: £17. Closing date for booking, April 27th. 
ccurs South-West Surrey and District, August 25th to September 2nd. Leaders: E. G. 
Tests KAINES-THOMAS and Dr. MARGARET KAINES-THOMAS, M.A., D.LIT., F.S.A. Head- 
road quarters will be at Moor Park College, near Farnham, a historic country house 
wear associated with Sir William Temple and Jonathan Swift. Approx. cost: 21 guineas 
Closing date for booking, June Ist. 
ar on 
inary A stamped addressed envlope should be sent to the Tours Seeretary, 85a 
West Side, Clapham Common, S.W.4, for full details when printed. 
. A LENDING LIBRARY with a special section for school textbooks is at 
starts : - - j at: j 7 
the disposal of members. Printed catalogue, price 3s., post free. Books 
7 a may be borrowed personally or by post. 
S$ you ; ; 
moe - >. 4 SUBSCRIPTION of 22s. 6d. entitles a member to the services of the 
y and Association, including the journal History (published in February, June 
, and October), pamphlets and bibliographies. Without the journal, the 
subscription is 12s. 6d. A specially reduced postal subscription to History 
Today is offered to all members. 
AIT EF 


For all information write to the Hon. Secretary at 


59A KENNINGTON PARK ROAD, LONDON, S.E.11 











What Security for your money, of course 


. the ability to make payments 
by cheque . . . advice when you 


do you need it... yes. But when you bank 


with the Westminster you become 
X entitled to many more services than 
expect 
these. Did you know, for example, 
that the Westminster can make 


» 
from your your money available to you almost 


anywhere in the world; that it 
bank ? will pay regularly-recurring items 
a * ° 
for you automatically; that it 
can obtain for its customers expert 
@® 70 advice in matters of investment 


Poy and foreign trade; that it will act 


ALA as your Executor or Trustee. Your 


Se & 


POY eo account at the Westminster Bank is 
vo} the key to all these services—and 


that is a convincing reason why... 


You should bank with the 
WESTMINSTER 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
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